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A DECLARATION OF 


HE calling of a conference in Independence 

Hall, Philadelphia, on Thursday, the 17th, for 

the purpose of discussing the formation of a 

League of Peace, may be the beginning of the 
most important step taken in international relations 
since the Czar of Russia convoked the first Hague Con- 
ference. 

We publish elsewhere the proposals that will form the 
basis for discussion, also the list of eminent Americans 
who have signed what may be called the Declaration of 
Interdependence. In addition we print three “Federa- 
tionist” papers, not anonymously as were the Federal- 
ist papers of old, but signed by three men holding as 
high positions of respect in this day and generation as 
did Hamilton, Madison and Jay during the period of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

Our readers will be interested to know what part Mr. 
Taft, Mr. Lowell and Mr. Marburg have taken in this 
League of Peace movement. ead: 

It was Mr. Marburg who suggested the series of din- 
ners held in New York City during the winter and 
spring to which were invited a group of the leading po- 
litical scientists and statesmen of America. Out of these 
dinners came the League of Peace proposals now about 
to be publicly launched at Independence Hall. 

It was Mr. Lowell who was largely responsible for the 
adoption of Article III of the proposals, which guaran- 
tees that force shall be used against any member of 
the League that goes to war without first submitting 
its case to due process of law. This, of course, is the 
crux of the whole idea. 

It was Mr. Taft who finally drafted the proposals and 
now has consented to preside at the Conference and give 
it the weight of his support. His active interest in the 
development of international law has been second to 
none in America. 


HE proposals themselves are so ably and fully dis- 

cussed in the three papers already mentioned that 
there is little more for us to do than to give our concur- 
rence. The Conference, in our opinion, might well go 
even farther and make the League stronger in some re- 
spects than these preliminary proposals anticipate. 

For instance, while we agree with President Lowell 
that the exercise of force is more effective than non- 
intercourse as a means of compelling a nation to live 
up to a scrap of paper, yet we see no reason why non- 
intercourse should not be recognized as one of the pos- 
sible ways of putting pressure upon a recalcitrant na- 
tion. 

We also think that all the nations rather than “all the 
great nations” should be invited to join the League. 





INTERDEPENDENCE 


When the Czar called the first Hague Conference only 
those twenty-six nations were invited that had a repre- 
sentative at the Court of St. Petersburg. At the second 
Hague Conference, thanks to the insistence of the 
United States and Mexico, all the nations were invited. 
The movement for the substitution of law for war has, 
therefore, already become coterminous with the confines 
of the globe. Consequently it would seem to be wiser to 
build our international structure on the foundations al- 
ready laid at The Hague than to start over again with 
a mere glorified alliance or entente. Of course, if some of 
the nations who receive the invitation decline to codper- 
ate, then it will be eminently proper to proceed without 
them. The backward nations must not hold the whole 
world back. It must be kept in mind, however, that un- 
less a sufficient number of the great powers join the 
League, the project would be certain to be ineffective 
from the start. 

Perhaps, also, Article IV of the proposals should be 
widened in scope, so that the legislature would be per- . 
mitted to do more than merely “formulate and codify 
rules of international law for the guidance of the court.” 
Why should not the legislature have power to. make rules 
for the League itself, such as altering the constitution, 
formulating rules for the use of the international forces, 
admitting outside or expelling inside nations, etc.? 


UT these and other possible improvements are, after 
all, minor matters. The proposals as a whole are ad- 
vanced, adequate, statesmanlike and sound. As Mr. Mar- 
burg points out, they do everything except “bind the 
League to enforce the award.” But who doubts that once 
the League is established this final step will be taken? 
The Conference at Philadelphia should plan to place 
its recommendations before President Wilson and all 
men of good will in the United States and thruout the 
earth. The world is already ripe for the idea, Even now 
we hear of similar groups springing up in other coun- 
tries. In England, where the movement is receiving 
much consideration, one of the groups is so close to the 
British Government that it would almost seem as tho 
Premier Asquith and Sir Edward Grey are behind it. 
The League of Peace, then, is the most promising 
next step in the political organization of the world. But 
as that first League of Peace which we established 
in America over one hundred years ago—the Confedera- 
tion with its Continental Congress and Court—was 
hopelessly inadequate for the needs of our forefathers 
and they had to develop it into “a more perfect union,” 
so any international league that we are likely to estab- 
lish today can never satisfy our needs of universal peace 
until all the nations of the earth come within its benefi- 
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cent sway. But come they must, sooner or later, and 
when that golden day arrives then at last we shall have 
attained that world federation which the historian Free- 
man has said will constitute “the most finished and the 
most artificial production of political ingenuity.” 


-THE CRUX OF THE WHOLE MATTER 


ERMANY has apologized for sinking the Ameri- 

can ship “Gulflight” and offered reparation. The 
captain of the German submarine fired too quickly. He 
did not see the American flag until the torpedo was on 
its way. This is the German explanation. 

The explanation gives away the whole German case. 
It proves what President Wilson pointed out in the note 
to Germany: “Manifestly the submarine cannot be used 
against merchantmen without an inevitable vio- 
lation of many sacred principles of justice and human- 
ity.” 

It was only because the German commander was vio- 
lating the perfectly clear and universally accepted rules 
of international law that he made his mistake. Interna- 
tional law forbade him to sink a merchantman on sus- 
picion. International law gave him but one right in the 
first instance, that of visit and search. International 
law, even in the case that he found the ship to be an 
enemy ship, required him to put passengers and crew in 
safety before he torpedoed her. 

There can be no question that the commander of this 
submarine and the commander of every submarine that 
has made a similar attack on a merchantman, neutral or 
enemy, was acting in plain violation of international 
law. It is pleaded on the other side by Germany that 
the submarine cannot obey the international rules be- 
cause of its own limitations. But the plea is ineffective. 
The inability of the submarine to do what the law de- 
mands does not change the law, nor relieve any civilized 
power of its obligation to obey it. 

Here is the crux of the whole matter. The United 
States stands firm upon the principles of international 
law. Germany is striving to maintain a precarious foot- 
ing upon the limitations of the submarine as an offen- 
sive weapon against merchant shipping. 


WHO SHALL INTERVENE IN MEXICO? 


ITH the President’s message to the faction lead- 
ers in Mexico the period of watchful waiting 
comes to an end. Carranza and Villa and Zapata and 


Obregon must get together and work for Mexico instead. 


of their own selfish ends, or the United States will be 
constrained to act itself. 

“Mexico is starving and without a government” is 
the President’s concise statement of an intolerable situa- 
tion. He is profoundly right when he says that we cannot 
stand indifferently by and do nothing to serve our neigh- 
bor. The only regret is that we have waited and watched 
so long, while the people of Mexico have sunk deeper 
and deeper into helplessness and suffering. 

The President’s warning, if it be not heeded by the 
reckless men at whose mercy Mexico lies, spells inter- 
vention. Some force from outside the Mexican borders 
must go in to resolve the chaos that Mexicans have 
brought about. 

Whose shall be the force? Who shall intervene? 


Ours is the duty of leadership, for we are Mexico’s 
“next friend.” But ours should not be the task alone. 
Intervention, when it comes, should be All-American 
intervention. It should be undertaken not by one nation 
but by four—the United States and the three A B C 
powers of South America, whose friendly service we 
have already availed ourselves of to good effect in a 
critical time. 

On another page we print an article from the pen of 
Congressman Slayden, of Texas, urging such a joint 
attempt to solve Mexico’s vext problem. 

In the direction of coéperation with Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile lies the path of wisdom and effectiveness. 
What we said in March in discussing the possibility 
which has now all but become a fact we believe more 
strongly than ever now: 

To invite their coéperation would be an assurance of our 
good faith and disinterestedness. It would quiet the sus- 
picions, entertained with greater or less definiteness and 
intensity by many of our neighbors in South and Central 
America, that we are afflicted with an insatiable hunger for 
territory. It would imbue the act of intervention with the 
impressiveness and prestige of an international movement. 

Mexico is an All-American problem. Its solution should 
be undertaken by the All-American powers. 


WATERLOO 


NE hundred years ago this month the people of 

Europe and of the United States of America were 
sure that the fate of civilization was hanging upon the 
issue of an unprecedented war. On the afternoon of June 
18th the Battle of Waterloo was fought, and next day 
the world rejoiced that civilization had been saved. It 
was not, however, the first time. It had been saved many 
times before. We may reasonably hope that it will be 
saved again. 

Compared with Gettysburg or Gravelotte, not to men- 
tion the conflicts now raging, Waterloo was not a great 
battle. Draw on a piece of paper a horizontal line crost_ 
by a vertical line. Imagine the horizontal line to be the 
axis of a shallow valley running east and west, sloping 
gently away to a hight at the north, and in a like man- 
ner to a hight at the south. Imagine the vertical line to 
be a highway. In the northwestern quarter of the dia- 
gram is a chateau with extensive farm buildings. 
In the northeastern quarter is a farmhouse sur- 
rounded by orchards. The English troops under 
Wellington are extended along the northern ridge 
—50,000 infantry, 12,400 cavalry, 5600 artillery. 
Napoleon’s well-disciplined ranks, over 70,000 in num- 
ber, are deployed along the southern hight. From 
the east Bliicher with 50,000 Prussians is approaching 
a mile an hour, thru the almost impassable mud created 
by a downpouring rain of four days’ duration. 

At half-past four in the morning the rain ceased. 
It was Napoleon’s opportunity. No longer the man that 
he was when he took command of the Italian army in 
1796, he let the hours go by until half-past eleven, when 
he gave the order for artillery and infantry fire along 
the whole front. A dash to capture a position at the 
chateau was met by iron resistance; one to capture the 
farm and orchards was but partially successful. Before 
half-past two Napoleon knew that Bliicher was coming. 
He wrote a letter to Grouchy to hold Bliicher, and he 
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seems to have believed that Grouchy could do it. Then, 
between four-thirty and seven o’clock, he hurled four 
furious charges at Wellington’s front. Meanwhile, 
Bliicher came up, deployed along the eastern end of the 
valley, and attacked the French on their right flank and 
in the rear. One last charge of the Imperial Legion 
against Wellington broke in destruction and rout, and 
Napoleon’s career was over. It was on the whole a busy 
afternoon, and the losses were heavy—22,000 or more 
English and Prussians, 32,000 or more French. 

For seventeen years really, for more than fifteen 
years nominally, Europe had been dominated by the per- 
sonality of one man. For one hundred years, historians 
and biographers have been occupied with his character 
and achievements, and it*is not likely that much new 
information about him remains to be discovered. Re- 
search and review have, on the whole, confirmed and 
established the judgment of him that was arrived at by 
his contemporaries. A man of lightning-like decision and 
action, yet as calculating as a chess-player; relentless 
in his purposes, he had but one aim—his own advance- 
ment, power and glory. Acknowledging no obligation 
that stood in the way of success, he fired the people of 
France with enthusiasm for glory at any price. One 
after another, he invaded, humiliated, and partially con- 
quered the nations of Europe, until his first real dis- 
aster overtook him in the Russian campaign. Perilously 
near, it seemed to his enemies, had Europe come to ab- 
sorption in one all-powerful, ruthless, military empire. 

How quickly it all crumbled! Looking back upon it 
now, after a hundred years, it is easy to see what a 
mere piece of map-making it was. The habits, the loy- 
alties, the purposes, of the peoples that Napoleon’s 
legions brought for an hour to their knees, were not 
changed. Their invaded countries had suffered, in places 
they had been desolated, but not beyond recovery. In 
the century that has passed they have all prospered and 
have grown strong. In population, wealth, enlighten- 
ment, they have achieved more of things worth while 
than they had achieved in a thousand years before. And 
France, the conqueror, has achieved most of all; not be- 
cause she conquered, but because, defeated and humili- 
ated, she profited by the lessons of adversity and ac- 
quired a self-mastery unexampled, perhaps, in history. 

When the Napoleonic wars at last were over, and the 
world breathed freely again, the hope arose that the last 
attempt of an ambitious soldier, or of an arrogant na- 
tion, to bring the whole world into subjection, had been 
made, Men indulged themselves in dreams of peace, and 
in spite of the Metternichs, a surging wave of humani- 
tarian feeling mingled with a new enthusiasm for knowl- 
edge and a passionate zest of economic enterprise. It 
was all to the good. The world is a better place today, 
even as it carries once more the crushing load of war’s 
devastation and sorrows, because for a generation or 
two mankind so eagerly gave itself to an expectation of 
progress and happiness. 

If the world misread the future in the days of Napo- 
leon’s triumphs, again in the day of his defeat, and once 
more in the years of enthusiasm for peace and prosper- 
ity, it did not wholly misread it. We cannot believe that 
it wholly misreads the future now, or will altogether 
misread it in the decades that shall follow the end of 
this new conflict. It took much time and great sacrifices 
to overwhelm the imperialistic menace, but it was over- 


whelmed. The possibility of preventing war upon a scale 
of unprecedented magnitude was not established and 
made secure; but forces were generated which have not 
in this past year been destroyed, and which will continue 
to grow stronger in coming days, until they shall be 
adequate at last to keep the peace among all the nations 
of mankind. If the one hundredth anniversary of Water- 
loo cannot be celebrated with joy and in splendor, we 
can yet observe it with stout hearts, and with undimin- 
ished faith that the rational and righteous mind will yet 
master the conditions of human existence, including the 


secure establishment of justice, liberty, enlightenment 
and peace, 


WHAT IS THERE TO SAY? 


ERE is the suffrage case in a nutshell. It is from 
the pen of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt: 

_The suffrage movement has been inspired from the begin- 
ning by precisely the same motives as have forwarded sim- 
ilar movements among men. A desire for personal liberty 
in governmental matters; a feeling that an outrageous in- 
justice is done the mothers of the race who are denied a 
voice in the welfare of their country; a conviction that our 
claim of a government of the people is a mere travesty 
when half are denied expression of their political desires; 
that governments are weak along the lines where women’s 
instincts and inclinations are strongest; that the disfran- 
chisement of a sex is a discrimination based upon super- 
stition and tradition instead of reason and common-sense-- 
these are the motives that impel women to seek the ballot. 


What have those opposed to the voting of women to 
say to this? 


A DECISION THAT BRINGS LIGHT 


IGNESS in business is no crime. 

“The real test of monopoly is not the size of that 
which is acquired, but the trade power of that which is 
not acquired.” 

Thus speaks the United States Circuit Court, and, so 
saying, exonerates the United States Steel Corporation 
from the charge of being an illegal trust. 

The decision is one of great importance. It throws 
another shaft of light across the twilight zone surround- 
ing the Sherman Anti-trust Act. If it is confirmed by 
the Supreme Court upon appeal, it will definitely estab- 
lish the basic principle with which we began—that big- 
ness in business is no crime. 

The decision of the court proceeds upon simple, 
straightforward lines. 

Only such combinations are illegal as prejudice the 
public interests by unduly restricting competition or 
unduly obstructing the course of trade. So has the Su- 
preme Court decided. The public interests here involved 
include the interests of competitors, of the purchasing 
public and the general public. Given these principles, 
their application becomes a question of fact. Does a 
given combination in fact prejudice the public interests 
by unduly restricting competition or unduly obstruct- 
ing trade? Did and does the Steel Corporation in fact 
unduly restrict competition or unduly obstruct trade? 

To this decisive question the court finds only a nega- 
tive answer. Competition in the steel trade is increas- 
ingly keen. The Steel Trust’s competitors are growing 
more rapidly than it is growing. The course of trade in 
the basic industry has been nowise obstructed. 

This decision should help business. For business hates 
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uncertainty. It has long been uncertain whether mere 
size was not a criminal offense in an industrial cor- 
poration. It thrives on confidence. It has needed assur- 
ance that the law did indeed make a distinction between 
good trusts and bad. Every new illumination of the twi- 
light zone means more confidence and better times. 


AN EXPLODED CHARGE 


OR eight years rabid opponents of Mr. Roosevelt 

have maintained the Tennessee Coal and Iron Com- 
pany incident as one of the cardinal charges in their 
indictment against him. That charge has now been ef- 
fectively exploded by a Federal court. 

When the United States Steel Corporation at the hight 
of the panic of 1907 acquired the stock of the Tennessee 
company, says the court, it committed no wrong. It 
clearly follows that when President Roosevelt declared 
in advance that he should not consider the acquisition 
as giving grounds for Federal prosecution of the Steel 
Corporation under the anti-trust law, he did exactly 
right. 

This by-product of the Steel suit will be a sad dis- 
appointment to those newspapers and individuals who 
suffer from Rooseveltphobia. But it should be a matter 
of gratification to the people who put national pride 
above partizanship. For there are, strange as it may 
seem, some Americans who would rather see a President 
of the United States, even when he is of the opposite 
party or another faction, right than wrong. 


DANDELIONS AND BUTTERCUPS 


HEY are the earliest, the brilliantest, the starriest 
of all our spring flowers, but also the weediest, the 
most troublesome and persistent of all the weeds that 
disfigure and beautify a lawn. No sign of spring is more 
welcome than the first dandelion that breaks out front 
the greening bank, but when they come by thousands, as 


if to enrich us with their abundant gold, we are already 


weary of them and choose the restful monotony of the 
smooth-shaven green. Yet children do not tire of them, 
but gather them by the handfuls, and make chains of 
the long stems, and hang them about their necks after 
an hour’s wilting has made the ends hold close — 
not to slip. 

Children can afford primitive and natural Pr tel 
ure in beauty; but we older ones think of the nui- 
sance they are in the even lawn, and cut them off with 
a knife for “greens,” or merely pick a quart of the yel- 
low blossoms to make a gallon of dandelion wine. We 


hate to see them go to seed, those beautiful round balls. 


of fluff that tomorrow fly away to sow mischief and 
beauty where beauty is unwelcome. But the mothers 
that send the boys with knives to bring in a peck of 
dandelion tops for dinner do not know that for every 
top snipped off four more will come. They are hydra 
heads; out of every wound four more heads sprout, and 
the last end is worse than the first. If you want to kill 
a dandelion you must take a narrow angular trowel, 
thrust it down straight the full length close to the root, 
and raise it from the bottom. It requires radical treat- 
ment, like a bad habit. 


The buttercup can be removed more easily. Its root 


does not run down a foot for moisture like dock, but 
spreads out just below the surface, very much as does 
the plantain, which the Indians called the white man’s 
footsteps. The plantain has no claim for existence. It is 
an abomination anywhere. It can be destroyed easily 
with a flat, broad knife made for the purpose, but if 
allowed to seed it will next year cover the sod. The but- 
tercup is not ugly, like the plantain, but mints the rich- 
est of yellows, and that yellow polished like a mirror, 
the brightest blossom that grows, the only flower that 
will reflect its gold under a little girl’s chin. 

What is a weed? It is something, no matter how beau- 
tiful, that insists on being where it is not wanted, where 
it interferes with other things, things more useful, 
crowding them out, making them less valuable than they 
might be. What more beautiful than a dandelion or a 
buttercup? But they are weeds. Flower or man, beauty, 
grace, or any admirable quality that crowds out useful 
growth, that starves and kills real food and strength, is 
a weed. Napoleon was a weed; Aaron Burr was a weed. 
Europe is just now a weedy field, and those are sharp, 
strong knives that are cutting up the weeds by the 
roots to have a garden full of the fruits of peace, where 
now are the dents de lion of war. 


EXPRESSIONIST PAINTING 


E are reminded that time is fleeting and so is art 

when we read in a critique of a new art exhibi- 
tion just opened in Berlin that “the work of Gésta 
Adrian-Nilsson is reminiscent of the more traditional or 
early work of the Italian Futurists.” It was only two 
years ago we provincials in New York City were gazing 
awestruck or otherwise at the “Nude Descending a 
Staircase,” “Mlle. Pogany” and other examples of Fu- 
turistic or still more primitive art. And now the Cubists 


have become commonplace, the Futurists are antiquated, 


and the Post-Impressionists have given way to the Ex- 
pressionists. At least that is what they call themselves, 
tho what they express is not obvious to the uninitiated. 
It seems that they have discarded ideas as belonging to 
the -old-fashioned literary art, and the artist portrays 
merely his mood or emotion. The sight of the canvas then 
excites in the spectator an emotion not necessarily the 
same as inspired the artist. “Impressionism is frozen 
art, bits of the external world copied off and fettered in 
a fixed and rigid form. Expressionism is the outward 
fluid face of the inner thought, feeling or impulse.” So 
says the critic of The Continental Times, published in 
Berlin. 

“Colors are chords. You paint with a fiddle-bow and 
fiddle with a paint-brush.” Fiddling thus with a paint- 
brush, to adopt our critic’s apt phraseology, they give 
us, it seems, the “Portrait of a Poet,” with hair of crim- 
son lake and emerald green eyes; also the picture of a 
railroad train in which the “noise and bustle are all ex- 
prest in vivid color, abrupt angles and swirling vor- 
tices.” 

Most of the Expressionist school represented in the 
Berlin exhibition are Scandinavian or German artists. 
France, on the contrary, is going in for Belgian art, and 
President Poincaré recently opened at the Luxembourg 
an exhibition of Belgian paintings and prints which 
had been presented to the French nation in response to 
M. Rodin’s gift of his statuary to England. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














President Wilson’s ap- 
peal to the American 
public, on May 28, for 
contributions of money and food to 
be given by the Red Cross to suffering 
Mexicans, was followed, on June 2, 
by his warning to the leaders of 
the Mexican factions. In his appeal he 
said that the people in many parts of 
Mexico had been reduced to the verge 
of starvation. At the same time the 
Red Cross published a long statement 
showing that there was ample warrant 
for his assertion. 

In his warning, which was in the 
form of a statement given to the 
American people, altho it was sent by 
telegraph to Carranza, Villa, Garza 
and Zapata, he spoke, at the beginning, 
of the Madero revolution, commending 
its purpose, with which, he said, our 
people instinctively and generously 
sympathized. But the leaders of the 
revolution, in their hour of success, had 
disagreed and turned their arms 
against one another. They were unable 
or unwilling to coédperate, and Mexico 
was “apparently no nearer a solution 
of her tragical troubles than when the 
revolution was first kindled.” And she 
had been swept by civil war as by fire. 
Her crops were destroyed, her fields 
were lying unseeded, and no man 
seemed to see or lead the way to peace 
and order. There was no proper pro- 
tection for her own citizens or for resi- 
dent citizens of other nations. ““Mex- 
ico,” said he, “is starving and without 
a Government.” 

This country, he continued, could 
not stand indifferently by and do noth- 
ing to help her neighbor. Our people 
wanted nothing for themselves in Mex- 
ico. They did not desire to settle Mex- 
ico’s affairs or to claim a right to do 
so. But they did not wish to see utter 
ruin come upon her, and they deemed 
it their duty to aid any instrumentality 
which promised to effect a settlement 
embodying the real objects of the revo- 
lution. It was time for the United 
States to state its policy. It must pres- 
ently “lend its active moral support to 
some man or group of men, if such may 
be found, who can rally the suffering 
people of Mexico to their support in an 
effort to ignore, if they cannot unite, 
the warring factions,” return to the 
Constitution, and set up a government 
which the great powers of the world 
could recognize and deal with. 

And so he, “publicly and very sol- 
emnly,” called upon the leaders of fac- 
tions to act, to act together, and te act 
promptly for the relief and redemption 
of their prostrate country. And it was 
his duty to tell them that “if they can- 
not accommodate their differences and 
unite for this great purpose within a 
very short time, this Government will 
be constrained to decide what means 
should be employed by the United 
States in order to help Mexico save 
herself and serve her people.” 


A Warning to 
Mexico 


.._ No answers to the Presi- 
bic Rtn g dent’s warning had been 
received from Mexico at 
the beginning of the present week, but 
it was known that Carranza’s reply 
would soon be sent. In the meantime 
it was reported that overtures had been 
made for a reconciliation of Carranza 
and Villa. Both were saying, however, 
thru their agents, that their action had 
been in the spirit which animated the 
President’s statement. The exprest 
opinion of prominent Mexicans in this 
country was that the support of any 
group by the forces of the United 
States would cause a war in which the 
Mexican people would be _ united 
against the foreign power. 

Reports of the defeat of Villa by 
Obregon promised to give increased 
force to Carranza’s claims. Obregon 
and Carranza asserted that in a five 
days’ battle Obregon had captured 
Leon, routed Villa’s army, made his 
cavalry leader a prisoner, taken Villa’s 
artillery, and driven Angeles to the 
mountains. 

In current discussion about the “man 

















International News 


A PIONEER DOCTOR OF LAWS 
Columbia gave its honorary degree of LL.D. to 
a woman for the first time on June 2 at the 
one hundred and sixty-first commencement. Dr. 
Louisa Lee Schuyler founded the State Charities 
Aid Association of New York, originated the 
first American trainjng school for nurses, ini- 
tiated legislation for State care of the insane, 
was one of the original trustees of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and has been in all things 
“a pioneer in the service of noble women to the 
State.” She is the great-granddaughter of Alex- 
ander Hamilton of the Class of 1777 at Columbia 


or group of men” to whom our moral 
support might be given, the name most 
prominently mentioned has been that 
of Eduardo Iturbide, who has been in 
Washington several months, since his 
escape from the Mexican capital, where 
he was under sentence of death. Others 
considered are Pedro Lascurain, Ma- 
dero’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Vasquez Tagle, who was Minister of 
Justice in Madero’s Cabinet. It is said 
that Mr. Wilson will limit the time re- 
quired, probably to sixty days. The Red 
Cross is receiving assistance from our 
Consuls in Mexico and from our troops 
on the border. 


By the unanimous de- 
7S cision of Judges Buf- 
pee fington, McPherson, 
Woolley and Hunt, of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court, sitting at Trenton, N. J., 
the United States Steel Corporation 
was acquitted, on June 38, of the 
charges preferred in the Government’s 
suit for dissolution of the great com- 
pany. This suit was begun in October, 
1911, and the testimony taken covers 
15,000 printed pages. The principal 
opinion was written by Judge Buffing- 
ton. Judges Woolley and Hunt, while 
concurring, set forth differing views as 
to certain points, but all were in agree- 
ment as to the decision. The Govern- 
ment’s petition is not granted. The 
company is not to be dissolved, because 
it has not violated the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law, except, possibly, in the din- 
ner agreements with competing com- 
panies, but these were discontinued be- 
fore the beginning of the suit. 

The court sought the business facts 
which would show whether the com- 
bination and its conduct were prejudi- 
cial to public interests, with respect to 
effect upon competitors, the purchasing 
public and the general public. It finds 
that while the company’s business was 
increased in ten years by about forty 
per cent, that of its eight leading com- 
petitors was enlarged by much greater 
additions—Lackawanna, 63 per cent; 
Republic, 90; Cambria, 155; Jones & 
Laughlin, 206; Indiana, 1495; Bethle- 
hem, 3779. Because of the condition 
and facilities of these competitors it is 
satisfied that the steel and iron indus- 
try cannot be monopolized. The testi- 
mony of customers proves that real 
competition has existed. The company’s 
great foreign trade was not built up 
by restraining others or by taking trade 
from them. It was created by the com- 
pany and it shows no violation of the 
Sherman act. 

There was nothing wrong, the court 
says, in the company’s acquisition of 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron property 
in 1907. That was done in a fair busi- 
ness way, and was “the honest exercise 
of one’s right to contract for one’s 
benefit unaccompanied by a wrongful 
motive to injure others.” The court 
thus approves of President Roosevelt’s 
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A MOB THAT GOT WHAT IT WANTED 
A crowd in Milan—over a hundred thousand strong—shouting for war with Austria 


refusal to interfere with that transac- 
tion. It exonerates Mr. Carnegie, say- 
ing there is no proof that his relation 
to the company was other than that of 
a seller of his interests, and it was true 
that he desired to retire from active 
business. No monopoly of ore or other 
raw materials was formed. “The real 
test of monopoly,” the court says, “‘is 
not the size of that which is acquired, 
but the trade power of that which is 
not acquired.” And, again, it remarks 
that considerations of bigness should 
be laid aside; the question is not 
how much or how large, but in what 
manner was the business done. Judges 
Woolley and Hunt express the opinion 
that those who formed the company 
had monopoly in mind, but found them- 
selves confronted by forces beyond 
their control. The Corporation, they 
say, has not been a monopoly and did 
not at the beginning of its existence 
attempt to make one. 

Attorney General Gregory gives no- 
tice that he will appeal to the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Wickersham, who, as At- 
torney General, began the suit, says he 
is not surprised by the decision, as 
some recent decisions of the same court 
had prepared him for it. George W. 
Perkins, a director of the Corporation, 
says the decision is a great victory for 
twentieth century economics and moral 
conduct. He believes that the effect of 
it upon business will be most benefi- 
cial. In deciding to appeal from it to 
the Supreme Coure, he adds, the pres- 
ent Administration exhibits insincerity, 
inconsistency and incompetence. 


An alarming and destruc- 
tive eruption from Mt. Las- 
sen, the volcano in Cali- 
fornia, has ruined many farms. Settlers 
and ranchmen fied for safety. Great 
streams of lava and mud ran down the 
sides of the mountain. Live stock was 
withdrawn from the vicinity, as the 
running waters and wells were filled 
with mud. When the great canopy of 
smoke clouds was lifted, it was seen 
that the peak, formerly symmetrical, 
had become a wreck, and that the cra- 


Our 
Volcanoes 


ter was shattered. The streams of lava 
and mud had been half a mile wide. 

In Alaska, beginning May 18, the 
voleano Iliamna and another volcanic 
peak, both on the west coast of Cook 
Inlet, and about 150 miles from Sew- 
ard, were in eruption for several 
days. No eruption is reported from Mt. 
Katmai, which covered Kadiak Island 
with ashes three years ago. 


The production and 
delivery of the am- 
munition recently 
ordered in this country by the Allies 
will be delayed, owing to difficulties en- 
countered by those who are adapting 
manufacturing plants to new uses. For 
example, the transformation of facto- 


Orders for War 
Supplies 


‘ries in which railroad equipment has 


been made into factories for the pro- 
duction of shrapnel has presented many 
obstacles, some of which were not fore- 
seen. On account of the changes re- 


quired, there has been a very great de- 
mand for machine tools. Orders for 
such tools ure said to exceed $25,000,- 
000, and the manufacturers cannot fill 
them. Russia and Italy also seek such 
tools, desiring to use them on their own 
territory. There is a scarcity of the 
skilled labor which the makers of am- 
munition need. 

Two weeks ago Russia’s order for 
22,000 freight cars, given to six com- 
panies, was reported. Russia has now 
added, dispatches from Chicago say, an 
order for 40,000 similar cars, the cost 
of which will be from $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. Italy is in the market for 
shrapnel. Colonel Bertram, the head of 
a war supply committee in Canada. 
says that the shrapnel orders placed in 
that country call for 9,000,000 shells, 
at a cost of $170,000,000, and that 
they give work to 30,000 men. But it 
is known that a large part of the work 
is to be done in the United States. A 
new order for 350,000 pairs of army 
shoes has been given to two factories 
in Brockton, Massachusetts. The Du 
Pont Powder Company, having de- 
clared extra dividends, is about to en- 
large its plant in the West. 

Rumania has agents here seeking 
shrapnel, and has placed an order for 
500,000 pairs of shoes. It is admitted 
that the Westinghouse Company has 
an order for 1,000,000 rifles, and it is 
said that other orders make a total of 
$55,000,000 for this corporation. An 
unconfirmed report gives the General 
Electric Company an order for $75,- 
000,000 worth of rifles and cartridges. 
It is asserted by officers of the Aero 
Club that the orders here for aero- 
planes and the engines used in them 
amount to $16,000,000. 

Dr. Muller, the German Consul at 
Seattle, who was arrested for conspir- 
ing to obtain the records of a ship 
building company by bribery, in order 
that he might get proof as to the manu- 
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VOLCANIC RUIN IN CALIFORNIA 


Mt. Lassen, advertised as a tourist attraction, has resumed its place definitely among the forward- 
looking voleanoes of the earth, and has spread devastation in the path of the lava and mud 
it emits. This debris marks the site of four buildings, including a large house 
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THE RECAPTURE OF PRZEMYSL 
By Mackensen’s eastward sweep thru Galicia the Russians have lost all they had gained since 
September 3, when they occupied Lemberg (Lvov). Their hold on this city is now threatened 
from the west and south. The Austro-German forces, which took the fortress of Przemysl, are 
pursuing the retreating Russians along the railroad and at the same time another army under 
General von Linsingen, having defeated the Russians at Stryi, has driven north of the Dniester. 
The heavily shaded area is still held by the Russians. The arrows show the points of attack 


facture of submarines, has been trans- 
ferred to Atlanta. He had claimed im- 
munity because of his office, and the 
prosecution had been discontinued. In 
New York, five men, Germans or Aus- 
trians, were indicted for defrauding 
the Government by false manifests. 
They had been exporting to Germany, 
by way of Italy, rubber concealed in 
barrels apparently filled with resin. 
Three of them pleaded guilty, and as 


‘it appeared that they did not know they 


were violating any law, they were pun- 
ished only by fines. 


The ‘Russian reverses 
continue and they have 
now -lost the only fort- 
ress they have taken in the ten months 
of war. The Galician stronghold of 
Przemysl, after withstanding the Rus- 
sians for more than six months, the 
longest siege in modern warfare, sur- 
rendered to them on March 22, is 
back in the hands of the Austrians ten 
weeks later. General Mackensen did not 
wait to besiege the fortress, but car- 
ried it with the same method and the 
same swiftness as the Germans did 
Liége, Namur and Antwerp. Within 
twenty days after the Teutonic forces 
arrived in the vicinity and four days 
after the big guns were in position the 
Russians evacuated the city. 

This precipitate retirement is sur- 
prizing since they had been energetic- 
ally occupied in preparing the place for 
defense ever since it became evident 
that it would be attacked. The Jews, 
wh» form a large part of the popula- 
tion of the city and who had been al- 
lowed by the Austrians to remain dur- 
ing the siege, were now expelled. The 
forts which had been blown up by the 
Austrians on the morning of their sur- 
render were repaired as well as possi- 
ble and provided with guns brought 
from the Polish fortresses of Ivangorod 
anl Brest-Litovsk. 

Przemys! is situated at the point 


Przemysl 
Recaptured 


where the San River coming thru the 
hills along the edge of the Carpathian 
plateau makes a right angular turn to- 
ward the north on its way to the Vis- 
tula River. It was defended by three 
rings of forts, over forty in number, on 
the surrounding hights. The chief at- 


tack was made June 1 by the Bavarians 
on five forts in the outer ring about five 
miles north of the city. These were 
showered with shells from the German 
Krupp and Austrian Skoda guns of 
various calibers, certainly as high as 
12-inch and probably also 16-inch. On 
the following day the Germans charged 
the forts in close formation and in spite 
of terrible losses carried two of them 
by assault. Then they turned the Rus- 
sian guns around and directed them 
against the middle ring of defenses. 
These the Germans stormed in the 
night and at 3:30 on the morning of 
June 3 entered the city. The Austrian 
Tenth Corps entered from the south 
and west two hours later. 


Cldeitig in ‘en The capture of Przem- 
Lemberg ysl is the climax of the 
most striking opera- 

tions of the war. The Russians who 
had occupied almost the whole of Gali- 
cia and Bukovina and had invaded 
Hungary have now possession only of 
the corner of Galicia about the capital, 
Lvov, as they call it, or Lemberg, as 
the Austrians call it. During the month 
of May the German and Austrian 
forces took prisoner about a thousand 
officers and more than three hundred 
thousand men, and captured 251 can- 
non and 576 machine guns, as well as 
enormous numbers of rifles and cart- 
ridges. This does not include those 
which fell into their hands by the oc- 
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WHAT ENGLAND THOUGHT OF PROHIBITION 
Tho Lloyd George received an enormous mail favoring prohibition when the public was asked 
for its opinion, legislation did not follow and the British workman is still handicapping the 
British soldier by underproduction 
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cupation of Przemysl as it is not yet 
known how much of their munitions 
and supplies the Russians were able to 
destroy or carry away when they evac- 
uated that city. 

They retreated along the railroad in 
the direction of Lemberg, fifty miles 
east, but it is doubtful if they will be 
able to hold that city. It is said that in 
anticipation of its fall the Russian 
headquarters have been moved back to 
Brody on the frontier. General von 
Maritz has followed the retiring Rus- 
sians as far as Mosziska, about fifteen 
miles. Between this point and Lemberg 
there is a lake region which would af- 
ford a fine line of defense if the Rus- 
sians were in a condition to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Even if they were it would not en- 
sure the safety of Lemberg for another 
force is approaching the capital from 
the south and is now less than twenty- 
five miles away. This is in command of 
General von Linsingen, who broke 
down the Russian defense at Stryi, 
where sixty officers and 12,175 men 
were taken prisoner. The Russians next 
attempted to make a stand on the north 
side of the Dniester River, but were 
dislodged from this position and have 
fallen back toward Lemberg. 

This severe setback will probably 
prevent the Russians from resuming 
the offensive in Austria-Hungary very 
soon and so will enable the Germans to 
withdraw their troops either for an at- 
tack upon Italy or to strengthen their 
lines in France, where they are being 
hard pushed. The Germans are also 
said to have renewed their attack on 
the Russian defenses before Warsaw 
on both the western and northern sides. 
It is rumored that an attack is being 


made on Riga by the Baltic fleet and 
the land forces from East Prussia. 


The Russians ascribe 
their collapse, doubtless 
correctly, to the failure 
of their supply of munitions. On four 
rivers in succession’ they had en- 
trenched themselves in strong positions 
but had to relinquish them because 
they could not load their guns. Even 
the infantry ran short of arms and 
many Russian soldiers were captured 
who had nothing but pikes or bayonets 
on poles. In men Russia is richer than 
all the other Allies in Europe put to- 
gether, but her facilities for manufac- 
turing equipment are limited. During 
the year preceding the war the Russian 
Government had been actively engaged 
with the aid of French funds and fac- 
tories in accumulating the necessary 
supplies for the campaign, but since the 
war Russia has had to depend mostly 
upon her own resources. Her only free 
port in Europe is Archangel, opening 
on the Arctic Ocean, and that was 
closed by ice until the first of this 
month. It was expected that the Dar- 
danelles would be opened before this 
but the naval attack of the Allies was 
a disastrous failure and the land attack 
has made little progress, so the Black 
Sea ports cannot be used for the ex- 
port of wheat or the import of arms. 
The Japanese have returned the Rus- 
sian arms taken during the war in 
Manchuria and has been supplying 
Russia from the factories besides, but 
these have to be transported by the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad across Asia 
and Europe. The hundred million dol- 
lar orders that have been placed in the 
United States are mostly yet to be filled 


Russian 
Ammunition 


and then may have to be sent via 
Vladivostok unless they can go thru 
Norway, Sweden and Finland, a round- 
about route at best, and liable to inter- 
ruption by German submarines from 
the North Sea. If the German advance 
into the Baltic provinces continues it 
will still further curtail the Russian 
supply. 

In the lavish use of projectiles the 
Germans have gone far beyond the an- 
ticipations of any experts except per- 
haps their own, so other countries 
have been unable to keep their troops 
supplied. Next to the Germans the 
French and Italians are best provided 
for in this respect. It is frankly admit- 
ted in Parliament that the failure of 
the British to take advantage of their 
costly inroads on the German lines is 
due to the inefficiency of their factory 
system and that is why a new depart- 
ment of munitions has been created 
with Lloyd George at the head of it. 


The censorship is so strict 
in Italy that we get little 
except the very scanty 
government reports. From these we 
gather that mobilization is complete 
and that the Italian forces which have 
crost the frontier at various points are 
making progress tho they do not ap- 
pear to have got more than five miles 
inside the enemy’s territory anywhere. 
Nor do they seem to have met with any 
strenuous opposition so far. 

The Italians have two objectives; on 
the west the capture of the Trentino, 
on the east the capture of Triest. The 
Trentino is the name given by the Ital- 
ians to that part of Austrian Tyrol 
which projects like a peninsula down 
into Italy. In the middle of it is the 
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THE SCENE OF THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN WAR 
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The Italians have invaded the Trentino from west, south and east and have got within gunshot of Rovereto. On the eastern frontier they have gained 


the hights above Tolmein and ad 


city of Trent, protected by mountains 
on all sides and strongly fortified. From 
Trent and Adige River flows thru deep 
defiles down into the Venetian plains. 
Up this river the Italian troops are now 
endeavoring to make their way and 
they are also attacking the Trentino 
salient from both sides. That is, the in- 
vasion is being undertaken simultane- 
ously from the west, south and east, all 
three lines converging on Trent. 

Half way down the Adige from 
Trent to the frontier is the town of 
Roveredo (Rovereto), which is already 
within range of the Italian guns from 
the east and south. It is, however, well 
fortified and not likely to surrender 
without resistance. The operations dur- 
ing the week have been retarded by the 
heavy rains which have flooded the 
passes and stopped the movement of 
artillery by mud. In clearing away the 
barbed wire entanglements the Italians 
made use of the same expedient as was 
employed in the defense of Panama 
against the British buccaneers. They 
drove forward a herd of the wild long- 
horned Italian cattle by exploding 
bombs behind them and the frightened 
animals in their stampede plunged thru 
all obstructions. 

On the eastern frontier the object of 
Italian attack is to cut the railroad 
which runs south on the other side of 
the Isonzo River to Triest. They have 
crost the river to the north of Gérz 
(Goritz) and captured the ridge of 
Monte Nero. From this pojnt, over 
7000 feet high, their guns can easily 
bombard Tolmein (Tolmino) six miles 
southeast. This will give them com- 
mand of the river valley thru which 
the railroad runs. 

The Italian Government has seized 
all the German and Austrian ships in 
Italian ports. There are fifty-seven of 
these and their estimated value is 
twenty million dollars. A division of 
the Italian fleet is bombarding the Aus- 
trian towns along the Dalmatian coast 
and sinking merchant vessels in the 
Adriatic Sea. 


f 0 vanced along the railroads leading to Trieste. In this bi 
light. The inset shows Lake Garda at the entrance to Trentino, where the Italians have begun their invasion of Austrian territory 


a For a week the fiercest 
Quant Factory fighting on the western 

front has raged about a 
sugar refinery which stands near the 
town of Souchez. Three times in as 
many days this changed hands. First 
the French took it from the Germans 
after a hard bombardment. When the 

















Bain 
GENERAL VON MACKENSEN 

Two. months ago the Russians had spread over 
almost the whole of Galicia and had possession 
of the chief Carpathian passes leading into Hun- 
gary. Now they have been driven out of the 
western half of Galicia and its principal fortress, 
Przemysl, has been regained by the Austrians. 
The movement which has effected this radical 
transformation of the situation was carried out 
by General August von Mackensen, who dis- 
tinguished himself earlier in the war by leading 
the army which invadét’Poland and came near 
capturing Warsaw! From his name one would 
infer a Scotch ancestry, but he comes of a Saxon 
family. Like Hindenburg and other generals in 
the present war, he is over the age which is sup- 
posed to limit military activity, for he was born 


sixty-five years ago. He entered the Life Guards 


in 1869 and is the author of a history of that 
regiment 





view the Italian territory is dark and the Austrian 


victors entered they found the base- 
ment filled with German dead. Then 
the German shells began to knock holes 
in the walls and dig cellars in the 
ground about and a midnight charge 
put them again in possession of the 
place. They were, however, not able to 
hold it long against the French artil- 
lery and at last accounts the building 
or what is left of it is occupied by the 
French. The desperate character of the 
struggle here is shown by the fact that 
this one French regiment has in the 
three weeks ending June 1 buried 
2600 German dead and taken 3100 
prisoners. 

Three miles south of Souchez and 
near Neuville are the fortifications 
known as “the Labyrinth” because of 
its elaborate system of trenches and 
tunnels. The only way to dislodge the 
Germans from these subterranean 
strongholds is to blast them out by 
countermining and setting off heavy 
charges of explosives. This is a slow 
process. A gain of a hundred yards was 
made during the week at this point. On 
May 8 the French sappers near 
Carency exploded at one time seven- 
teen mines, each containing a thousand 
pounds of explosives. 


Twice during the 
week England was 
visited by German 
airships, but the censor does not allow 
anything about it to be published or 
cabled except the official announce- 
ment, and this does not disclose the 
places attacked. According to this 
statement the Zeppelins dropt about 
ninety bombs late Monday night. Most 
of these were of an incendiary nature, 
but only three of the fires they caused 
were of sufficient importance to call 
out an engine. There were six persons 
killed, a man, a woman and four chil- 
dren. One of the bombs dropt into a 
room where five children were sleeping 
and killed Elsie Leggatt, aged three. 
The others were saved tho burned. The 
Zeppelin raid caused a renewal of the 
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anti-German riots and many German 
shops were sacked. 

According to the German version the 
airships passed over the heart of Lon- 
don and damaged the docks. The raid 
is said to be in retaliation for the at- 
tack on the undefended town of Lud- 
wigshafen by French aeroplanes on 
May 27. There were eighteen of these 
aeroplanes of which one, according to 
the French account, and six, according 
to the German, were shot down or cap- 
tured. 

Friedrichshafen, on Lake Constance, 
where the Zeppelin works are located, 
was decorated with flags in honor of 
the London raid, and Count Zeppelin 
received many congratulatory mes- 
sages on his triumph. 


The official reports 
of the British, Bel- 
gian and French 
investigating commissions on German 
atrocities in Belgium have been exten- 
sively- circulated in this country, but 
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THE GREAT WAR 


May 31—Zeppelins drop bombs on 
London, killing six. Twelve thou- 
sand Russians captured in battle of 
Stryi, Galicia. 

June 1—Turkish losses on Gallipoli 
estimated at 40,000. Italians enter 
the Trentino by way of Adige River. 


June 2—Germans renew attack on 
Warsaw defenses. Republic of San 
Marino declares’ war against Aus- 
tria. 


June 3—Przemysl captured by Aus- 
tro-German forces. Italians take 
hights of Monte Nero on Austrian 
frontier. 


June 4—Germany expresses regret 
over mistaken attacks on American 
ships “Gulflight” and “Cushing.” 
British gain 100 yards in the Laby- 
rinth south of Neuville. 

June 5—Twenty vessels sunk by Ger- 
man submarines in three days. 
Australasian troops gain 500 yards 
on Gallipoli. 

June 6—German fleet attacks Riga. 
Austro-German forces closing in on 
Lemberg from south and west. 


























murdered, about 20,000 buildings were de- 
molished or burned down and that durin 
the second invasion alone about 80, 
homes were plundered and destroyed. The 
last Russian expedition against Memel like- 
wise was nothing more than a savage raid, 
accompanied by atrocities of every descrip- 
tion. The movable goods of the poor as 
well as of the wealthy were stolen, looted 
or wantonly destroyed by the Russian 
troops in every conceivable way. Cattle 
and provisions were taken without pay- 
ment or promissory. certificates. Homes, 
farm buildings and provisions were without 
reason or purpose destroyed by fire. 

The brutal lust of the Russian soldiers 
for murder did not stop even at old men, 
women and children. The murder of a little 
girl about two or three years old is a par- 
ticularly horrible instance. Revolting also 
is the case of an entire family which fell 
victims to the lust of murder of Russian 
soldiers. The man was spiked to the table, 
the child to the door, and the body of the 
wife was mutilated. In another instance a 
man and his wife were nailed by the 
tongue to a table, in which position they 
perished of hunger and loss of blood. In- 
numerable are the cases of bestial attacks 
upon women and girls by officers and men. 

Three hussars were found hanged in a 
barn with their heads down and their noses 
and ears chopped off, so that they must 
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FIX TOOTHBRUSHES! CHARGE! 





New York City school children, who receive class instruction in simple personal hygiene, took part in a competitive toothbrush drill in Van 
Cortlandt Park on May 29. This is a detachment from the Bronx 


the official reports of the German in- 
-vestigations on the atrocities commit- 
ted by the Belgians and Russians are 
not yet accessible to Americans owing 
to the control by Great Britain of all 
means of communication with Germany 
except the wireless, and this is not suffi- 
cient to carry even the messages of the 
German Embassy at Washington. A 
large number of copies of the German 
White Book containing the evidence of 
the violation of the rules of warfare in 
the invasion of East Prussia were sent 
to the United States in the “Dante Ali- 
ghieri,” a merchant ship of a nation 
then neutral, but as we stated in our 
issue of May 10 the British refused 
to let her pass Gibraltar except on con- 
dition that the books be not unloaded 
in New York but carried back with the 
ship. 

Count von Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador, has, however, given out 
an abstract of the contents of the Ger- 
man White Book, from which we quote 
in an ameliorated form: 

It has been officially ascertained that at 
the time of the first as well as of the sec- 
ond invasion of East Prussia by the Rus- 


sians thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren were carried off. thousands were 
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CHINA’S BUSINESS LEADER 


Chen Hsun Chang, the richest and most influen- 
tial business man in the Republic, said to be 
worth sixty million dollars, h an Honorary 
Commercial Commission which is making a two- 
months’ tour of the United States 


have died in frightful agony. Cossacks in 
riding past German prisoners of war cut 
off their heads or chopped off their limbs. 
They tore the bandages off the wound- 
ed so that they would bleed to death. 
pierced out their eyes, cut off the tongue. 
ears, fingers and feet of others or smashed 
in their skulls. A prisoner slightly wound- 
ed who was pinned to the wooden floor of 
a veranda by a sword, which went thru 
his mouth, had the flesh stripped off his 
entire forearms from the elbows down. 
while his fingers were cloven to the wrists. 

The facsimile is given of an order from 
the Russian General Staff found on a Rus- 
sian officer of high rank which commanded 
that all the male inhabitants able to work. 
from boys of ten years upward, be driven 
before the storming columns. This was evi- 
dently made with the intention that the 
German soldiers in order to meet the at- 
tack of the Russians should have to shoot 
down their own compatriots. 


These charges are said to be sup- 
ported by the published affidavits of 
witnesses and names of persons and 
places are given. In this respect, then, 
the German White Book differs from 
the Bryce report on Belgium where in 
most cases the names of those telling of 
atrocities were not published or the cir- 
cumstances specified in a way to be 
identified because the country is still 
in the hands of the invader. 











ALL-AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN MEXICO 


N an editorial that was printed 
|: The Independent of March 22 

these words occurred: “There is 
no longer revolution in Mexico. There 
is anarchy.” 

The only surprizing thing about 
this statement is that it was not 
printed more than a year ago. It is 
a deplorable fact known to all Ameri- 
cans who have knowledge of Mex- 
ican affairs since 1911, whether they 
be miners, ranchmen, merchants, 
commercial travelers, military or 
naval officers. It has only failed of 
recognition by those editors who 
have believed in the sincerity of the 
claims of some unworthy Mexican 
leaders that they—and they only— 
stood for the people, the constitution 
and liberty, and in certain official 
circles. 

The “people” thus stood for by 
these great captains of anarchy have 
been their own crime-stained follow- 
ers; the “Constitution,” a document 
which has never been taken seriously, 
which is of value only as a shibboleth, 
and of value in that way only in other 
countries, and the “liberty” has been 
the privilege of committing crimes 
of vengeance, greed and lust without 
punishment. 

The writer has never believed that 
the real Mexican people have ever 
been represented in the so-called 
revolutions that have in four years 
brought Mexico from order and pros- 
perity to shame and poverty. It may 
well be doubted whether, despite the 
claims of large “armies” under this 
or that chief, there have been, all 
told, from the retirement of General 
Diaz down to the battle of Celaya, 
as many as 150,000 men under arms. 
The mass of the Mexican people pre- 
fer peace and an opportunity to earn 
a living. The writer has been told by 
truthful Americans who own mining 
properties in Mexico that their old 
hands have begged them to resume 
operations. Of course, they could not 
resume work because neither their 


lives nor their property would be 


safe. Forced loans (never repaid) 
and frank confiscations do not en- 
courage mine owners to continue, or 
to resume, their operations. 

A curious feature of these “revo- 
lutions” in Mexico is the marked hos- 
tility to property. Even when no mili- 
tary necessity suggested, when abso- 
lutely nothing of strategic value was 
to be gained by it, an appalling 
amount of property has been burned 
or otherwise destroyed. While for- 
eigners are not popular in Mexico it 
may be said, in justice to these pa- 
triotic armies, that they have just as 
cheerfully destroyed the property of 
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their own countrymen, and even that 
in which they themselves have a pro- 
prietary interest, as, for example, 
the government-owned railways. All 
this property of foreigners that has 
been unlawfully taken or destroyed 
must be paid for some time and the 
money to pay for it will be earned in 
the sweat of the Mexican laborer. 

It may be asked why if so small a 
part of all the people are engaged in 
revolution they do not organize, put 
an end to anarchy and hang the 
chiefs who have caused all this mis- 
ery? The answer is easy. They have 
no arms and no organization, and the 
best friend of the Mexicans must ad- 
mit that they seem to lack the quali- 
ties for such an enterprise. 

When will it end and how? The 
President said in his Indianapolis 
speech that it is none of our business 
how they settle their business or how 
long they take in doing so. Any 
American must, regret not to be able 
to agree with the President. The 
longer they take in settling their 
troubles and the longer they persist 
in the methods of anarchy the more 
certain it is to become the very press- 
ing business of Americans who can- 
not always be restrained from taking 
a hand in its settlement. An explosion 
on the frontier, long-restrained re- 
sentment let loose, public sentiment 
aroused and the mischief will be 
done. That is the most likely thing 
possible. The writer sincerely hopes 
he will not be understood as suggest- 
ing such a thing or of approving it. 
He deplores it and he thinks it is not 
necessary and in a few words he will 
try to tell how he thinks peace be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
may be maintained. 

In The Independent editorial re- 
ferred to above it is suggested that: 

A. The rights of American citi- 
zens within the Mexican borders 
must be insured. 

B. The aspirations of the Mexican 
people for liberty and self-govern- 
ment must be encouraged. 

C. The rights of citizens of other 
nations in Mexico must be protected, 
since under the Monroe Doctrine we 
cannot permit other nations to inter- 
vene themselves. 


D. We must see to it that Mexico 
does not continue to be an interna- 
tional plague spot. 

That is a program the writer out- 
lined in the American Journal of 
International Law for January. The 
first, third and fourth of these pro- 
posals are of pressing and vital im- 
portance and it is urgently necessary 
that they be adopted and executed. 

The time has come when a “strong 
hand from the outside must be laid 
upon the clashing factions that peace 
may be restored.” But whose. hand 
shall it be? 

The Independent suggests that 
“the three great nations of South 
America, the A B C powers .. . be 
invited to join in the work of inter- 
vention.” 

The writer feels flattered that his 
suggestions made in January should 
be even partially agreed to by The 
Independent. But The Independent 
doesn’t go far enough. All the peace- 
ful and orderly government of Cen- 
tral and South America should be 
invited to codperate in the inevitable 
intervention. A representation from 
all those willing to join in the move- 
ment would probably make it unnec- 
essary to proceed further. It would 
be a show of force that even a dull- 
witted bandit could understand. It 
would avoid the further development 
of jealousies between the countries 
of South and Central America. It 
would be an appreciated recognition 
of the sovereignty of each. It would 
be a guaranty to Mexico and to all 
the other American countries that 
the United States in engaging in 
such a movement were not setting 
out on a career of conquest and an- 
nexation. Such an assurance will go 
far to establish really cordial rela- 
tions between the United States and 
all the other American republics and 
ought to be useful in the development 
of trade. The precedent for such an 
intervention and one that carried 
with it the guaranty of no transfer 
of territory is found in the joint 
movement to Peking in 1900. But 
there must be no codperation with 
European powers in the settlement 
of a purely American political ques- 
tion. It will help to the solidarity. of 
the American countries, a solidarity 
that may be of value in the future. 
It would help to quiet the nerves of 
those timid people who believe that 
an invasion from Europe or Asia is 
imminent if they knew that the one 
hundred and_ seventy-five million 
people on the western hemisphere are 
united to maintain the doctrine of 
America for the Americans. 

San Antonio, Texas 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL, WHEN THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE WAS SIGNED 
From an old print 


A LEAGUE FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF PEACE 


N the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, June seventeenth, there will be held in Independence 

Hall, Philadelphia, a conference for the purpose of considering the adoption of proposals for a League 
of Peace, and deciding upon steps to be taken with a view to obtaining the support of public opinion and 
of governments. Ex-President Taft will preside and the Conference will be addrest by speakers of national 
and international eminence. There will be presented to the Conference as a basis for its discussion a 
tentative platform of four articles, the product of a series of discussions by a smaller group of interna- 
tional lawyers and publicists. These articles are as follows: 


It is desirable for the United States to join a League of all the great nations, binding the signatories 
to the following: 
First: All justiciable questions arising between the signatory powers, not settled by negotiation, 


shall be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing and judgment both upon the merits and upon any 
issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 


Second: All non-justiciable questions arising between the signatories, and not settled by negotiation, 
shall be submitted to a Council of Conciliation for hearing, consideration and recommendation. 


Third: The signatory powers shall jointly use their military forces to prevent any one of their num- 
ber from going to war, or committing acts of hostility, against another of the signatories before any 
question arising shall be submitted as provided in the foregoing. 

Fourth: Conferences between the signatory powers shall be held from time to time to formulate 
and codify rules of international law, which, unless some signatory shall signify its dissent within a 
stated period, shall thereafter govern in the decisions of the Judicial Tribunal mentioned in Article One. 


The Conference is called by a National Provisional Committee of one hundred and thirteen members, 
which includes the names ‘of former President Taft; former Secretary of War Dickinson; former Secre- 
tary of the Navy Metcalf; Oscar S. Straus and Judge George Gray, members of the Hague Court; Theo- 
dore Marburg, former Minister to Belgium; President Lowell of Harvard; President Hibben of Prince- 
ton; Cardinal Gibbons; Senator Williams of Mississippi; William Allen White, editor of the Emporia 
Gazette; Andrew D. White, former Ambassador to Germany; President Wheeler of the University of 
California; President Alderman of the University of Virginia; John Mitchell; and three eminent inter- 
national lawyers: Professor Woolsey of Yale, Professor Wilson of Harvard and Professor Moore of 
Columbia. A complete list of the members of the Provisional Committee will be found on page 469. 
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O constitute an_ effective 
League of Peace, we do not 
need all the nations. Such an 

agreement between eight or nine of 

the great powers of Europe, Asia 
and America would furnish a useful 
restraint upon possible wars. 

The successful establishment of a 
League between the great powers 
would draw into it very quickly the 
less powerful nations. 

What should be the fundamental 
plan of the League? 

It seems to me that it ought to 
contain four provisions. In the first 
place, it ought to provide for the 
formation of a court, which would be 
given jurisdiction by the consent of 
all the members of the League to 
consider and decide justiciable ques- 
tions between them or any of them 
which have not yielded to negotiation 
according to the principles of inter- 
national law and equity, and that the 
court should be vested with power, 
upon the application of any member 
of the League, to decide the issue as 
to whether the question arising is 
justiciable. 

Second: A Commission of Con- 
ciliation for the consideration and 
recommendation of a solution of all 
non-justiciable questions that may 
arise between the members of the 
League should be created, and this 
commission should have power to 
hear evidence, investigate the causes 
of differences, and mediate between 
the parties and then make its recom- 
mendation for a settlement. 

Third: Conferences should be held 
from time to time to agree upon prin- 
ciples of international law, not al- 
ready established, as their necessity 
shall suggest themselves. When the 
conclusions of the commission shall 
have been submitted to the various 
parties to the League for a reason- 

le time, say a year, without calling 
orth objection, it shalk be deemed 
hat they acquiesce in the principles 
hus declared. 





A RESTRAINT UPON WAR 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Fourth: The members of the 
League shall agree that if any mem- 
ber of the League shall begin war 
against any other member of the 
League, without. first. having sub- 
mitted the question if found justicia- 
ble to the arbitral court provided in 
the fundamental compact, or without 
having submitted the question if 
found non-justiciable to the Commis- 
sion of Conciliation for its examina- 
tion, consideration and recommenda- 
tion, then the remaining members of 
the League agree to join in the forci- 
ble defense of the member thus pre- 
maturely attacked. 

First. The first feature involves 
the principle of the general arbitra- 
tion treaties with England and 
France, to which England and France 
agreed, and which I submitted to the 
Senate, and which the Senate reject- 
ed or so mutilated as to destroy their 
vital principle. I think it is of the 
utmost importance that it should be 
embraced in any effective League of 
Peace. The successful operation .of 
the Supreme Court as a tribunal be- 
tween independent states in deciding 
justiciable questions not in the con- 
trol of Congress, or under the legis- 
lative regulation of either state, fur- 
nishes a precedent and justification 
for this that I hope I have made 
clear. Moreover, the inveterate prac- 
tise of arbitration which has now 
grown to be an established custom 
for the disposition of controversial 
questions between Canada and the 
United States, is another confirma- 
tion of the practical character of 
such a court. 

Second. We must recognize, how- 
ever, that the questions within the 
jurisdiction of such a court would 
certainly not include all the questions 
that might lead to war, and, there- 
fore, we should provide some other 
instrumentality for helping the solu- 
tion of those questions which are 
non-justiciable. This might well be a 
Commission of Conciliation, a com- 





mission to investigate the facts, to 
consider the arguments on both sides, 
to mediate between the parties, to 
see if some compromise cannot be ef- 
fected, and finally to formulate and 
recommend a settlement. This may 
involve time, but the delay, instead of 
being an objection, is really one of 
the valuable incidents providing for 
the performance of such a function 
by a commission. We have an exam- 
ple of such a Commission of Con- 
ciliation in the controversy between 
the United States and Great Britain 
over the seal fisheries. The case on 
its merits as a judicial question was 
decided against the United States, 
but the world importance of not de- 
stroying the Pribiloff seal herd by 
pelagic sealing was recognized, and 
a compromise was formulated by the 
arbitral tribunal, which was ulti- 
mately embodied in a treaty between 
England, Russia, Japan and the 
United States. Similar recommenda- 
tions were made by the court of arbi- 
tration which considered the issues 
arising between the United States 
and Great Britain in respect to the 
Newfoundland fisheries. 

Third. Periodical conferences 
should be held between the members 
of the League for the declaration of 
principles of international law. This 
is really a provision for something in 
the nature of legislative action by 
the nations concerned in respect to 
international law. The principles of 
international law are based upon cus- 
tom between nations established by 
actual practise, by their recognition 
in treaties and by the consensus of 
great law writers. Undoubtedly the 
function of an arbitral court estab- 
lished as proposed in the first of the 
above suggestions would lead to a 
good deal of valuable judge-made in- 
ternational law. But that would not 
cover the whole field, and something 
in the nature of legislation on the 
subject -would be a valuable supple- 
ment to existing international law. It 
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would be one of the very admirable 
results of such a League of Peace 
that the scope of international law 
could be enlarged in this way. Mr. 
Justice Holmes, in the case of Mis- 
souri vs. Illinois, points out that the 
Supreme Court, in passing on ques- 
tions between the states, and in lay- 
ing down the principles of interna- 
tional law that ought to govern in 
controversies between them, should 
not and cannot make itself a legisla- 
ture. But in a League of Peace, there 
is no limit to the power of interna- 
tional conferences of the members in 
such a quasi-legislative course, ex- 
cept the limit of the wise and the 
practical. 

Fourth. The fourth suggestion is 
one that brings in the idea of force. 
In the League proposed, all members 
are to agree that if any one member 
violates its obligation and begins war 
against any other member, without 
submitting its cause for war to the 
arbitral court, if it is a justiciable 
question, or to the Commission of 


ALUABLE as are treaties for 
V international arbitration, most 
thoughtful people have become 
convinced that they must remain in 
large part ineffective for preventing 
war without some means of compul- 
sion. It is not enough for nations to 
agree to submit disputes to arbitra- 
tion if there is no power to compel 
them to do so. We need not only a 
tribunal but also a policeman, or 
rather a sheriff and posse comitatus; 
and in the absence of any superior 
power to enforce the treaties it would 
seem necessary for the nations them- 
selves to adopt some plan whereby 
they agree to restrain any one of 
their number from making war upon 
another before submitting its griev- 
ance to the tribunal. This may in- 
volve the use of force, a resort to war 
to prevent war, and we must hon- 
estly face that possibility. Any one 
who is not prepared to oppose un- 
lawful force by force used to main- 
tain law is simply aiding the doc- 
trine that might makes right. 
For Americans the participation in 
a League of Peace means a departure 
from traditions of non-interference 
in the affairs of other continents. 
But men who will not take part in 
the posse comitatus of a sheriff in 
enforcing the law, or quelling a riot, 
have no business to criticize his con- 
duct or give him advice. It is sheer 








Conciliation if it is otherwise, all the 
members of the League should unite 
to defend the member attacked 
against a war waged in breach of 
plighted faith. It is to be observed 
that this does not involve the mem- 
bers of the League in an obligation 
to enforce the judgment of the court 
or the recommendation of the Com- 
mission of Conciliation. It only fur- 
nishes the instrumentality of force 
to prevent attack without submis- 
sion. It is believed it is more prac- 
tical than to attempt to enforce judg- 
ments after the hearing. One reason 
is that the failure to submit to one of 
the two tribunals the threatening 
cause of war for the consideration of 
one or the other, is a fact easily as- 
certained, and concerning which there 
can be no dispute, and it is a palpable 
violation of the obligation of the 
member. It is wiser not to attempt 
too much. The required submission 
and the delay incident thereto, will 
in most cases lead to acquiescence in 
the judgment of the court or in the 







THE INTERNATIONAL POLICEMAN 
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impertinence for us to frame plans 
for preventing war in Europe, or to 
instruct the nations there what they 
ought to do, if we are not to assume 
our share of the responsibility and 
burden. By the force of circum- 
stances we have become one of the 
family of nations, and cannot avoid 
being put in jeopardy by breaches of 
the peace. If, therefore, we cannot 
maintain a position of complete po- 
litical and moral isolation, we cannot 
refuse to take part in a League of 
Peace which we believe other nations 
ought to form. 

The object of such a league should 
be to reduce the probability of war 
as much as possible; for no one not 
sanguine to a marvelously comforta- 
ble degree believes that by any con- 
trivance war can be at once and for- 
ever banished from the earth; and to 
attempt too much means to accom- 
plish less. The best aids in reducing 
the probability of war would appear 
to be publicity and delay; if the re- 
sort to arms could always be prevent- 
ed until the matter in dispute had 
been submitted to public hearing be- 
fore an impartial tribunal, even if its 
decision is not wholly satisfactory to 
the parties concerned, much would be 
gained. Of course, with human na- 
ture emotional and defective, it will 
not always be possible so to consti- 
tute a tribunal that its judgment will 





recommendation of the Commission 
of Conciliation. The threat of force 
against plainly unjust war, for that 
is what is involved in the provision, 
will have a most salutary deterrent 
effect. I am aware that membership 
in this League would involve, on the 
part of the United States, an obliga- 
tion to take part in European and 
Asiatic wars, it may be, and that in 
this respect it would be a departure 
from the traditional policy of the 
United States in avoiding entangling 
alliances with European or Asiatic 
countries. But I conceive that the in- 
terest of the United States in-the 
close felations it has of a business 
and socizl character, with the other 
countries of the world, much closer 
now than ever before, would justify 
it if such a League could be formed, 
in running the risk that there might 
be of such a war in making more 
probable the securing of the inesti- 
mable boon of peace of the world that 
now seems so far away. 
New Haven, Connecticut 


be fair; but it ought to be possible 
always to secure a fair hearing, a 
full public presentation of evidence 
and arguments, and that in itself 
would tend to avert war. Passion 
would have time to cool down, public 
opinion would have a chance to be 
formed both within the nation and in 
other countries, the military advan- 
tage of a sudden attack would be lost, 
and people would consider soberly 
whether the game was worth the 
candle. 

The proposal for a League of 
Peace provides, therefore, for an 
agreement between all the great 
states in the world first, that before 
taking up arms they will submit their 
differences, if justiciable to an inter- 
national tribunal, and if not justicia- 
ble to a council of conciliation; and 
second that they will enforce this by 
jointly declaring war on any member 
who attacks another before the mat- 
ter has been so submitted and a rea- 
sonable time allowed for hearing and 
judgment. That the need of such a 
joint enforcement of the treaty would 
be highly improbable is self-evident. 
The knowledge that it would be used 
would be enough; but its whole effect 
depends upon the fact that it is sin- 
cerely intended, and would in any 
case be fully carried out if necessa 
No doubt any agreement among na 
tions may be abortive, or may brea 
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down at the time of trial, and hence 
it is wise not to make it too hard to 
fulfil. For this reason the plan does 
not contemplate a universal agree- 
ment to abide by, or enforce, the de- 
cisions of the tribunal or council. A 
nation that is perfectly willing to 
compel by force of arms delay and 
hearing, may well be reluctant to go 
to war to force another state to ac- 
cept a decision which it does not 
think just. 


THE OBLIGATION 


It has been suggested that non- 
intercourse should be substituted in 
the plan for enforcement by arms; 
yet this would be far less effective in 
preventing war, and in fact more 
difficult to carry out. 

A country that has bound itself to 
its neighbors to go to war under cer- 
tain conditions may be expected to 
do so, but to upset all trade and in- 
dustry by non-intercourse involves 
delay and strenuous commercial op- 


BY THEODORE MARBURG 


position at home hard to over- 
come. 

War is a terrible thing, involving 
fierce passions, and it can be pre- 
vented only by strong, bold and rapid 
measures. The plan presented is not 
free from defects; it contemplates 
not a utopia, but an improvement; 
yet of all the proposals so far put 
forward it seems to offer the best 
prospects for removing this scourge. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TO KEEP THE PEACE 


FORMER UNITED STATES MINISTER TO BELGIUM 


HE failure of existing institu- 

i tions to prevent war points to 

the need of sanction. All the 
present Hague institutions for the 
settlement of international disputes 
are voluntary. Nations may or may 
not resort to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, to the International 
Commission of Inquiry, to Mediation 
and Good Offices, according as they 
see fit. 

Many men formerly satisfied with 
these voluntary institutions now be- 
lieve that the element of obligation 
must be added. It is only a question 
of how far they are willing to go. 
Shall we, thru the united action of 
the nations, forbid war, or should 
we simply compel disputants to re- 
sort to institutions already in exist- 
ence or hereafter to be set up in the 
honest endeavor to compose their 
quarrels before they are allowed to 
make the appeal to arms? 

On the threshold of the inquiry we 
are met by the consciousness that the 
leagues of the past have not had sig- 
nal success either as instruments of 
justice or as preventives of war. The 
recurrent meetings of the Quadruple 
Alliance were on the whole fruitless. 
The Holy Alliance, far from fulfilling 
its purpose of promoting the Chris- 
tian religion, occupied itself with 
supporting royal authority, notably 
in Naples (1821) and Hungary 
(1849), and in one instance, with 
France as its mandatory, threw down 
liberal institutions (Spain, 1823), 
which the country had wrung from 
its reluctant monarch, and restored 
despotism. 

The Concert of Europe has done 


Note.—The present discussion of a League of 
Peace was started by Mr. Hamilton Holt in 
The Independent, September 28, 1914, Mr. Holt 
having previously dealt with the subject at the 
Third American Peace Congress, 1911. The ques- 
tion was recently examined at four round-table 
conferences in New York, composed of students 
of international law, men prominent in the 
peace movement and of men of wide, practical 
experience called together for the purpose of 
ascertaining how much of the “desirable” plan, 
worked out at the previous gat . was in 
their opinion a “realizable” project.—T. M. 





some creditable things. It smashed 
the Turkish fleet at Navarino in 1827 
and liberated Greece. It has miti- 
gated the unhappy lot of the Arme- 
nians in Turkey. It has prevented 
more than one Balkan war. But how 
many failures are registered against 
it and what disaster has overtaken it 
now! To the existence of the Triple 
Alliance and Triple Entente, formed 
ostensibly for peace, the very extent 
of the present cataclysm is traceable. 

In planning a new league mani- 
festly a first duty is to ascertain why 
the leagues of the past have failed. 
And our search need not carry us far 
afield. 

We are confronted at once with the 
fact that each of these leagues was 
composed of a small number of pow- 
ers, so small as to permit of collusion 
to prey upon nations outside the 
league, or of the wilful triumph of 
selfish interests to the injury both of 
its other members and of the world 
at large. 

Within the state the cause of jus- 
tice is advanced under a democratic 
regime by the play of opposing in- 
terests, the interests of one individ- 
ual against the interests of another 
individual, of one class against an- 
other class, and by the united think- 
ing of the many. This leads to the 
conclusion that if we can set up a 
league which shall embrace all the 
progressive nations, big and little, we 
may look for wise and just action 
from it. But which are the progres- 
sive nations? To measure progress in 
terms of numbers—growth of popu- 
lation, yards of cotton, or pounds of 
steel—is to set up a false standard. 
True progress lies in the growth of 
the spiritual and intellectual forces, 
of things other than the material, 
above all, in growth of justice; jus- 
tice of man to man, justice of em- 
ployer to employee, justice written 
in the law, justice interpreted by the 
court, justice of the state toward its 


people, and justice of nation to na- 
tion. No nation which fails habitually 
to protect the life, liberty and prop- 
erty of the people within its own bor- 
ders can bring strength to the league. 
Persistent injustice within a state is 
almost certain to involve that state 
sooner or later in foreign war even 
tho it escape civil war. Injustice on 
the part of a league will involve the 
league in war, precisely as illegal and 
inhuman practises in the conduct of 
war tend to draw into the conflict 
an ever wider circle of nations. Jus- 
tice is the growing purpose of the 
world. War is to be condemned prin- 
cipally because it is a source of such 
wholesale injustice. Justice, rather 
than the suppression of war, is the 
real end to be sought. War, with all 
its horrors, is preferable to gross 
and protracted and widespread in- 
justice. 

The progressive nations, then, may 
be said to be those in which there 
exists a measure of good laws fairly 
well administered. 

Specifically, this would give to the 
league the eight great powers—in- 
cluding the United States—the sec- 
ondary powers of Europe, and the 
“A B C” countries of South America. 
In this group we find three great 
peoples with common political aspira- 
tions, namely, those of Great Britain, 
France and the United States, peo- 
ples which no longer regard democ- 
racy as a passing phase of politica) 
experiment, but as a permanent fact 
of politics. We find in it two power- 
ful nations, Great Britain and the 
United States, which may be said to 
be satisfied territorially. We find, 
moreover, a group of smaller nations 
with no disturbing ambitions. 

It is believed that if such a league 
could be formed substantial justice 
would emerge from its united action 
just as under the Federal Govern- 
ment substantial justice results to 
the forty-eight states, originally sov- 
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ereign entities, now composing the 
American Union. And unless justice 
results the league cannot endure. 
Unless justice results we do not 
want it. 

Now, a desirable plan would em- 
brace such a broad league, a league 
which should not itself attempt to 
pronounce upon international dis- 
putes. but would refer the disputants 
to certain institutions for the settle- 
ment of controversies and insist that 
they may not resort to war. 

In such a project we find four pro- 
gressive stages: 

First Stage. Institutions such as 
we now have, supplemented by a true 
court of justice, all of which institu- 
tions shall be purely voluntary or 
facultative. 

Second Stage. The element of ob- 
ligation added in so far as the na- 
tions shall bind themselves to resort 
to these institutions. 

Third Stage. The further addition 
of an agreement to have the league 
act as an international grand jury 
to hale the nation law-breaker into 
court and to use force to bring it 
there if recalcitrant. 

Fourth Stage. The final addition 
of an agreement to use force, if need 
be, to execute the award of the 
tribunal. 

Now, how much of this “desirable” 
plan is a “realizable” project? 

The difficulty that faces us with 
regard to the last two steps is the 
reluctance of nations to make the 
surrender of sovereignty and inde- 


pendence which they involve. It 
means that the signatories bind 
themselves to make war, under cer- 
tain conditions, in the common inter- 
est. Can the United States Senate be 
brought to such a view of its duty 
to mankind? The last step, that of 
enforcing the award, involves like- 
wise the danger of oppression unless 
the league charged with such a duty 
should embrace all or nearly all of 
the progressive nations. On the other 
hand, the demand that controversies 
be referred to a tribunal and that 
the decision of such tribunal be 
awaited before making war involves 
no danger of oppression. It is a rea- 
sonable demand. A project which in- 
cluded bringing a nation into the 
presence of a tribunal but made no 
attempt to execute the award could 
therefore be safely instituted by a 
league embracing all, or nearly all, 
of the great powers without await- 
ing the adherence of the secondary 
powers, tho the presence of the lat- 
ter would make the league all the 
stronger. 

As the nation which consented so 
to refer its disputes to a tribunal 
would not be obliged either by its 
own promise or by the will of the 
league to observe the award, the pro- 
ceedings would be much in the na- 
ture of a mere inquiry. But since 
publicity tends to correct not only 
illegal practises but unjust ones, 
too, and does it without resort to 
a court of law or even to a tribunal 
of arbitration, it is felt that in the 


majority of cases the controversy 
would be stilled by investigation 
alone. 

It will be observed that the plan 
here proposed moves forward the 


‘present practise in two particulars, 


namely, in binding the signatories to 
resort to international institutions 
for the settlement of controversies 
before making war and in compelling 
them so to do if recalcitrant. 

This is as far as some men of wide 
practical experience are willing to go. 
They are unwilling, for example, as 
part of a realizable plan, to take the 
fourth step, namely, bind the league 
to enforce the award. 

Moreover, it is felt that out of the 
more modest project the greater 
project may grow, that if nations ac- 
quire the habit of submitting their. 
controversies to a tribunal, presently 
the world will become impatient of 
failure to respect an award made 
under such conditions. 

The balance-of-power theory, 
which has so long governed European 
politics, would fall before the secur- 
ity promised by a league, in fact 
must fall if the league is to operate 
successfully. That theory presup- 
poses rival nations or groups of na- 
tions whose potential strength and 
whose influence, therefore, balance 
each other. This can only lead to the 
formation of a group outside the 
league sufficiently strong to oppose 
the will of the league. That spells 
wir. 

Baltimore, Maryland 








SOLOMON 
BY FULLERTON L. WALDO 











The Great King in the little cup of his hand 

Held all the wine of the world to spill or to quaff.... 

Ivory from ultimate isles of the alien sea, 

Pearls from the shadowless, fronded depths be- 
tween ; 

Earth for gold was hurt to the uttermost heart; 

Almost he reached to the imperturbable stars. 

Orient, out of the Orient, maidens of Orient 

Mute in their beauty, were eyes unuplifted before 
him... 


One, the One Woman that Solomon failed of finding, 

Neither was in the Palace nor in the purlicus; 

I doubt if the King or a servant of his had seen her. 

Somewhere, sequestered, invisibly walking in beauty, 

Their eyes would be veiled, or be blinded forever, 
beholding. 

She hath arisen, and trampled on other splendor, 

As Day treads out the stars, when the Night is 
over; 


Turning, hath held out her arms, with a cry of the 
human, 


Unto the Man she loves, that humanly loves her. 


Cedarn the blackness; out from the Palace mar- 
moreal 
Lights pour, lutes complain, and gossamer twinkles, 
Fountain-play enwreathing with silvery laughter, 
Where rose-leaves and musk, jessamine, unguents, 
frankincense 
Stifle the air... 
Here, where they sit on the hillside 
Under the stars, the Woman and her Beloved, 
Do they long, as they look, for the lights and the 
laughter? 
Would she be one of the Thousand of Solomon there 
Where all is Vanity; or is it better thus ; 
Sitting, with Love beside her, beneath the stars, 
Whilst airs of the Night and of Eden breathe over 
them both? 

















W. H. Ballou 


OPENING UP THE COLUMBIA RIVER—WHERE THE RIVER GOES 


Underwood & Underwood 


WHERE THE SHIPS GO 


THE PANAMA IS BY NO MEANS THE ONLY JOB OF DITCH-DIGGING THAT UNCLE 
SAM HAS BEEN DOING. THE DALLES-CELILO CANAL, WHICH IS INAUGURATED 
THIS MONTH, PERMITS OCEAN-GOING VESSELS TO GO FIVE HUNDRED MILES 
FURTHER UP THE COLUMBIA RIVER AND BRINGS INTO DIRECT COMMUNICATION 
WITH ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AN AREA OF 250,000 SQUARE MILES IN THE 


INTERIOR OF IDAHO, WASHINGTON, OREGON AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. THE UPPER 
PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE UBSTRUCTION TO AVOID WHICH THE CANAL WAS 
BUILT. THE LOWER PICTURE SHOWS ONE OF THE UPPER LOCKS OF THE CANAL, 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER AND THE RAILROAD WHICH HAS HITHERTO SERVED AS A 
PORTAGE. THE CANAL IS FIVE MILES LONG AND COST A MILLION DOLLARS A MILE 
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“The Road Cruiser” — 








Countless tongues in the past few months 
have voiced this question everywhere : 


What more can HUDSON do? 


Now the answer is ready. And we believe 
this answer will amaze the most zealous HUD- 


SON admirers. 

















Another $200 Reduction 


First, we've reduced the pricelby another $200. That 
makes $400—23 per cent—since this new type first came out. 








To grasp that, remember former conditions. Only a 
little time ago, $4000 was a low price for a Six. The 
cheapest Six cost 2% times HUDSON'S 


Ready—the 1916 Hudson 


that car in such numbers that next season we were able to 
quote $1550 on it. 

At that new price, men bought 10,000 of the 1915 
model. They forced us to treble our output, to build enor- 
mous factory ‘additions, And now we are able to quote you 


$1350 on this famous Six. 


We Refined the Six 


Old-time Sixes were heavier by some 1500 pounds. 
This vast weight reduction required better materials and 


better designing. It required higher quality, greater refine- 
ment. A thousand crudities had to be eliminated. 


No iota of strength was sacrificed. Seating capacity 
was not reduced. ~* 














price today. ; In beauty, luxury and equipment we 
si Four Innovations gave you the best of the times. Yet 
1—Yacht-Line Body while adding class and quality, we gave 
We brought out this new-type 2—Ever-Lustre Finish you a moderate price. And, by cutting 
HUDSON, late in 1913, at a $1750 3—Roomier Tonneau out excess, crudity and waste, we cut tire 
price. It startled Motordom. Some of 4—$200 Reduction oi call Suh cite ta Gee. 
the oldest makers in the business told us 














the price was impossible. 
But we gave it to you on a car of HUDSON stand- 


ard—on a Howard E. Coffin design. And men bought 





Now this model, whose price 
suggested low grade, has become the modern ideal 
of a high-grade car. 
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New, Graceful Yacht Lines Now 
The New HUDSON Ever-Lustre Finish 
A Roomier Tonneau—A $1350 Price 


Another attraction in this new-year model is 
a new conception of artistic beauty. 

We have been growing toward this body type for 
years. First came fore doors, then the straight-line body, 
then the stream-line. Now, as a climax, come lines so 
graceful and sweeping that we call this the Yacht-Line Body. 
Every appearance suggests “ The Road Cruiser,” which its 
designers call it. Even the door tops are upholstered to 
secure unbroken lines. Now a leather binding protects the 
whole top of the body. 

The tonneau is extra-wide and roomy. The rear seat 
has been widened, the sides and back are heightened. With 
seven in the car, no person is crowded. And two of the 
seats disappear when not wanted, doubling the tonneau room. 

As a climax in luxury, we this year use enameled 
leather upholstery over deep curled hair. Never before 
has leather of this grade been used in a car at this price 


The Ever-Lustre Finish ~* 


And now comes what you have wanted most 
—a finish that stays new. 

We've attained in this chassis a car that stays new. 
After years of use, with proper care, it should run like the 


day you buy it. The car grew old in looks alone, as the 
usual finish will. 





The Roadster 


Now we have a finish of wondrous lustre which will 
keep its newness. We have built in our factory enormous 
ovens, large enough for hundreds of bodies. 

The result is a baked-on finish, brilliant, deep and en- 
during. It resists weather and washing, rubbing and mud. 
We call it the Ever-Lustre finish, found only on this new 
HUDSON car. 

Experienced motorists, who have seen cars quickly grow 
dull and shabby, will consider this a great innovation. 


Note that all these new attractions come to 
you in a $1350 HUDSON. 


You used to look to high-priced cars for all the major 
advances. Now you get them all—all that seem worth 
having—in a $1350 Six. 

This remarkable model, in the first place, came as the 
apostle of lightness. Then, after a year of refinement, it re- 
vealed new standards in beauty and equipment. This year 
it brings you the Yacht-Line Body, and this finish of lasting 
lustre. 





HUDSON typifies in the highest degree the 


modern ideals of good taste. 

That's the secret of its place and class. In all things 
we-are coming to simplicity, away from excess, waste and 
show. And HUDSON typifies that trend. 

You want quality, elegance, refinement just as much as 
ever. Makers who forget that sadly miss their cue. But 
you don’t want over-weight, over-size, over-tax of any kind 
simply for impression. 

Men who subscribe to that creed are driving 15,000 
of these new-type HUDSONS now. And the vogue is just 
beginning. This year’s advances, we believe, will attract 
20,000 more. 

See this car early if you want early delivery. Every 
new HUDSON model brings an overdemand. Last July 
found us 4000 cars behind orders. This 1916 model has 
no real competition. It is sure to oversell. 

7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger Roadster, $1 350, 
f.0.b. Detroit. Also a New Cabriolet, $1650 f.0.b. Detroit. 


Ask your dealer to explain the far-reaching HUDSON service. 
This will show you one reason why HUDSON cars give such bound- 


less satisfaction. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Most HUDSON Dealers Now Have This New Model 
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SECTION HAND, 


“ ROM Section Hand to Uni- 
Freee President” or “From 
Snipe to Senator” would be 
an alluring title for a writer of the 
school of Oliver Optic and Horatio 
Alger, Jr.! The first title precisely 
describes the career thus far of Sam- 
uel Palmer Brooks, executive head of 
Baylor University, the large and 
growing Baptist institution of Waco, 
Texas. The second may become 
equally descriptive if the present 
movement to make Dr. Brooks 
United States Senator to succeed 
Mr. Culberson should prove 





COLLEGE PRESIDENT—SENATOR ? 


BY JOHN E. ROSSER 


that, to aid in acquiring necessities 
for the home, he dreamed a dream. 
He would develop his capabilities to 
the utmost; he would take his place 
with those who largely serve. At first 
he thought to fit himself for the 
practice of medicine. A neighbor 
physician generously offered to lend 
him such books as he most needed, 
and, with these tucked under his 
arm, the youthful aspirant to a med- 
ical career trudged proudly home— 
his tall, sinewy figure presenting a 
picture not unlike that of another 


he arrived at Baylor University, 
whose curriculum was not so for- 
midable then as now, but difficult 
enough to compel him to enter the 
academic department for two years 
of preparation, It did not humiliate 
him, a stalwart man of twenty-five, 
to sit with piping-voiced striplings. 
With equal lack of embarrassment, 
during the scattered months when he 
had been able to attend the public 
schools, he had stood in spelling 
classes no other member of which 
reached far above his waist-line. 

When, despite the most rigid 





effective. When the time ele- 
ment*is considered, this rec- 
ord is all the more note- 
worthy; for at the age of 
twenty the subject of this 
sketch was an almost untu- 
tored driver of spikes and 
shoveler of dirt on a Texas 
railroad; at thirty he was a 
university graduate; and at 
thirty-nine, over a roadbed 
that was the smoother be- 
cause of his labor with pick 
and spade, he traveled to 
Waco, to be _ inaugurated 
president of his Alma Mater. 
Doctor Brooks—for he is an 
LL. D., where one of the L’s 
might fittingly stand for La- 
bor—belongs to that goodly 
number of eminently useful 
citizens whose lives stress to 
the breaking point that ven- 
erable saying concerning the 
profligacy of ministers’ sons. 
Forty years ago his father, a 
Baptist preacher, heeding the 
call of the West, removed 








economy and’ persistent self- 
denial, he saw his dollars 
dwindling, he again banked 
his muscular energy, arising 
early to milk the cows of 
neighbors. Toward the latter 
part of his six years in the 
academic and collegiate de- 
partments of Baylor, he 
taught at possible intervals— 
thus finding a profession that 
he came to prefer to that of 
medicine. 

Having determined to make 
teaching his life-work, after 
he had received his diploma 
from Baylor, he taught for a 
while in public schools. Given 
then a teaching position at 
Baylor, he found that his 
scholarship was inadequate to 
the task, so he went to Yale, 
where he took the bachelor’s 
degree in 1894 and master’s 
degree later, and where he 
was working toward the doc- 
torate when he was recalled 
to Baylor, this time to become 








with his family from Mill- 
edgeville, the birthplace of 
Doctor Brooks, and the sometime 
capital of Georgia, to Johnson Coun- 
ty, Texas. Of his subsequent distin- 
guished heir the father was wont to 
say: “Palmer will venture.” Perhaps 
the young fellow who, finding no 
royal road to learning, constructed 
one with pick and shovel, came nat- 
urally by his audacity; for in the 
60’s and 70’s it was deemed no in- 
considerable undertaking to journey 
from Georgia to Texas. 

In the new country the young fel- 
low found but little opportunity for 
learning what is in books, Schools 
were few and far between, and the 
pecuniary compensation of his fa- 
ther’s ministry did not suffice to fur- 
nish the leisure and advantages that 
may come with wealth. It was a hard 
struggle—one either to submerge to 
mediocrity or to elevate to distinc- 
tion; and the grim-faced youth de- 
termined to make it the latter alter- 
native. While toiling at this task and 
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DR. SAMUEL PALMER BROOKS 


young fellow who some years before, 
up in Illinois, borrowed law books 
from which he was to acquire knowl- 
edge afterward to be used in a na- 
tion’s crisis. 

But the medical books were filled 
with strange words and phrases that 
perplexed to bafflement. Young 
Brooks soon saw that he was at- 
tempting the folly of building a 
house without first laying the foun- 
dation therefor. He had never per- 
mitted himself to turn out a shoddy 
job, and he resolved that the super- 
structure of his ambition should not 
be reared on a base of hay and stub- 
ble. He would fit himself to grapple 
with those esoteric doctor books. He 
would go to _ school—yea, thru 
college. To make this possible he 
then began wielding the heavy im- 
plements of the section hand, cashing 
in on his unusually powerful phy- 
sique. 

So, with his little hoard of dollars, 


its president. Under his ad- 

ministration Baylor Univer- 
sity has prospered in material re- 
sources, in patronage, and in en- 
larged purpose and achievement. 
With no assured support of a state 
behind him, and with no care-deny- 
ing plethoric endowment, when oc- 
casion demands he knows how to 
make an appeal that does not fail of 
its intent. 

And he is much more than an un- 
usually efficient college administra- 
tor. “Palmer will venture.” Sunder- 
ing the fetters that convention is 
wont to place upon the teacher, he 
takes an active and telling interest in 
the politics of his city and state. The 
champion of unworthy cause may 
safely expect an opportunity to break 
a lance with him, and he is a foeman 
to be reckoned with. 

In his chapel talks—gems of can- 
dor and pointedness—he tells his 
students, more than a thousand in 
number: “Think world-thoughts! 
Don’t permit your view to be limited 
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by the boundaries of Podunk and Pull- 
tight!” And he himself thinks “world- 
thoughts.” The cause of peace has for 
years enlisted his active interest. In 
1907 he organized the Texas State 
Peace Congress, the first state organ- 
ization of its kind in this country. 

“What do you regard as the chief 
characteristic of Doctor Brooks?” I 
asked of one who has known him in- 
timately for years. “What attribute, 
what trait of personality, best explains 
his gift for molding men to his pur- 
poses?” 

“Doctor Brooks is always more hu- 
man than scholastic,” was the hesitat- 
ing reply. “But I hardly know how 
to answer your question—yes, yes, I 
do!”—this with tense earnestness— 
“it’s his unlimited capacity for friend- 
ship! No condition of personal danger 
or of personal advantage could swerve 
him from fealty to a friend! He never 
fails you!” 

Then, in confidence, I learned how 
bigotry had once sought to throttle and 
crush the speaker, and how Doctor 
Brooks unhesitatingly and fearlessly 
demanded that the downfall of his 
friend, in whom he reposed trust born 
of knowledge, spell his own undoing. I 
was not surprized, therefore, when 
shortly afterward a student said to 
me, “I would feel free to go to Doctor 
Brooks with any trouble on earth.” 

Dallas, Texas 





WAR AND MUSIC 


The most popular of all serious or- 
chestral music in Berlin just now 
is Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony, 
which had six performances inside of 
thirty-six hours recently in that city. 
When Beethoven finished this sym- 
phony, in 1804, he dedicated it to Na- 
poleon, for whom as liberator and hero 
of the French Republic: his enthusiasm 
kindled. When he learned later that 
Bonaparte had proclaimed himself Em- 
peror, he took the score of his “Eroica,” 
tore its title page in two, threw it on 
the floor and stamped on it. His idol 
was shattered. It is an interesting spec- 
ulation whether Beethoven would not 
have done the same thing last summer 
if his symphony had been dedicated to 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, 
whose birthplace at Liége and hose 
home in Brussels have both sunered 
devastation by the German invasion, 


had a bad time of it in his flight from | 


Ostend as the Germans approached af- 
ter the capture of Antwerp. The vio- 





Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery or a drygoods 
store; he may operate a copper 
mine or a telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some com- 
modity to be used by other people. 


He is always hard at work to 
supply the needs of others, and in 
return he has his own needs sup- 
plied. 


All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this inter- 
course without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most of 
us have little to do with govern- 


ment, yet we recognize the differ- ° 


ence between business methods 
and government methods. 


We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the 


government man is to see that we 
do something for ourselves — that 
is, to control and regulate. 


We pay them both, but of the 
two we -naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, 
it requires a high type of organiza- 
tion and must employ the best 
business methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness of selling its commodity — 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 
provided. 


The democratic relation between 
the customer and the'business con- 
cern has been indispensable, pro- 
viding for the United States the best 
and most universal telephone serv- 
ice of any country in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








linist, his wife, his elder daughter and 
his son Gabri, being unable to find 
places on a steamer for England, per- 
suaded the skipper of a fishing boat to 
take them to Dunkirk. The boat had 
fourteen passengers. Without food, the 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States ‘Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,178,094.82 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
little party passed the night in fear of ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
“ : > It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
floating mines. They succeeded in and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
reaching London three days later, af- EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 

& m Al y . ¢ WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
ter severe hardships. All their baggage} | wILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
was lost, including a box containing all 


TRUSTEES 

* ’ ™ JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
the manuscripts of Ysaye’s composi LEWIS CASS LEDYARD Geenes t.. R 
tions. Gabri, the son, has since re- LYMAN J. GAGE 
joined the Belgian cavalry. Two other 
sons are fighting in the French army. 
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IN THE STADIUM 


What’s Hecuba to us, or we to Hec- 
uba that we should weep for her? Yet 
we did. At least there were to be heard 
on the one side a catching of the breath, 
on the other a blowing of the nose, while 
here and there in the vast throng a 
flutter of white showed a tribute to dra- 
matic art such as was not known to 
Euripides, or Shakespeare either, since 
handkerchiefs were not known in their 
days. But here were we, a strange peo- 
ple in an unimagined land, separated 
by three thousand years and six thou- 
sand miles from Troytown, yet shedding 
tears over its immortal woes, as all the 
generations before us have done. We 
believe even less than Euripides in 
Poseidon and Pallas who rise in their 
machines and appear above the walls of 
Ilion. They are obviously hollow and 
built of papier maché and their eleva- 
tors creak as they vanish. Even Troy 
we doubt since Schliemann who left the 
gold fields of California and a still more 
profitable grocery business to dig for it 
could find little that looked like the city 
of his dreams and Homer’s. 

But tho Troy was mythical and the 
gods are dead, Hecuba is real and im- 
mortal. She is Niobe whose fount of 
tears is exhaustless; she is Rachel weep- 
ing for her children and will not be 
comforted because they are not; she is 
eternal motherhood in anguish over the 
destruction of what she had created. 
Those of us who sat on the concrete 
semicircles of the New York acropolis 
that afternoon and looked upon the 
mobled queen (Polonius: Mobled queen 
is good) saw in her neither Lillah Mc- 
Carthy the actress nor the widow of 
Priam, whom she impersonated, but 
rather a multitude of women, not so 
much Trojan as Belgian, French, Prus- 
sian, Polish, Galician, Serbian, of all 
lands laid desolate and all towns de- 
stroyed. When Hecuba held upon her 
lap the crushed corpse of her little 
grandson Astyanax, cast down from the 
city walls, we could not but think of the 
bodies of mothers and babes which 
floated on the sea when the “Lusitania” 
went down. And in the flames of burn- 
ing Troy we saw Louvain and Rheims, 
Memel and Lodz. 

How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead ; yourselves so soon to die! 

The first protest against war in lit- 
erature, Gilbert Murray calls this Tro- 


jan Women of Euripides, which had its 
premiére in B. C. 415. For that reason, 
being a pacifist, he took greater pleas- 
ure in its translation than any other of 
the plays. Certainly he Englished none 
better, as the following stanzas attest, 
wherein the chorus calls down the light- 
ning on the galleys bearing back to 
Greece the Trojan women as slaves to 
the King of Sparta and his faithless 
spouse: 

Out in the waste of foam, 

Where rideth dark Menelaus. 

Come to us there, O white 

And jagged, with wild sea-light 

And crashing of oar-blades, come. 

O thunder of God, and slay us: 
While our tears are wet for home. 
While out in the storm go we. 

Slaves of our enemy! 
And, God, may Helen be there. 

With mirror of gold. 
Decking her face so fair, 
Girl-like; and hear and stare, 

And turn death-cold: 

Never, ah, never more 
The hearth of her home to see, 
Nor sand of the Spartan shore, 
Nor tombs where her fathers be. 
Nor Athena’s bronzen Dwelling, 
Nor the towers of Pitane; 
For her face was a dark desire 
Upon Greece, and shame like fire, 
And her dead are welling, welling, 
From red Simois to the sea! 


Yet again the “dead are welling, well- 
ing, from red Simois to the sea,” the 
dead of many lands, for hither now the 
swift ships have brought the men of 
Gaul and Albion and those who dwell 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules and in 
the Antipodes to fight for the possession 
of the Propontis. From Magna Grecia 
they have come, from Tauris and from 
Mesopotamia and the blood of Scythi- 


ans, Hypoboreans, Macedonians, Sar- ‘ 


matians, Libyans, Dacians and Gepide 
flows together into the ebbless current 
of the Hellespont. The Allied forces, 
like Agamemnon, beached their boats 
at the mouth of the Scamander and 
marching on to the Plains of Troy en- 
countered the enemy on the banks of 
the Simois. Off the point where stands 
the tomb of Ajax the dreadnought “Ir- 
resistible,” vainly so called, was struck 
from below by a weapon more deadly 
than Poseidon’s pitchfork. The burial 
mound of Achilles on which was sacri- 
ficed Hecuba’s daughter, Polyxena, 
marks the spot where the Tricolor first 
encountered the Crescent a couple of 
months ago. 

It is the same old drama on this self- 
same site, tho the actors are more nu- 
merous and their arms more terrible. 
Men are wounded and women weep as 
they did of old. We see no end to it all. 
nor have we light upon this mystery of 
human hate and pain other than had 
the Hecuba of Euripides: 

Lo, I have seen the open hand of God; 
And in it nothing, nothing save the rod 
Of mine affliction, and the eternal hate. 
Beyond all lands, chosen and lifted great 
For Troy! Vain, vain were prayer and 


incense-swell 

And bull’s blood on the altars! ... All is 
well, 

Had He not turned us in His hand and 
thrust 

Our high things low and shook our hills as 


ust, 

We had not been this splendor and our 
wrong 

An everlasting music for the song 

Of earth and heaven! 


REVISED PATRIOTISM 


In the piping times of peace that 
ended last August the English had 
grown ashamed of their national hymn. 
It became customary in singing it to 
“omit the third verse,” which read 

O Lord our God arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 
And make them fall; 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks: 
On Thee our ho we fix, 
God save us 
In the English Hymnal this harsh lan- 
guage was replaced by two blandly 
amiable stanzas guaranteed not to con- 
tain anything to offend the most sensi- 
tive alien. But now the temper of the 
nation has changed and even the old 
version is found inadequate to express 
their feelings. The Church Times urges 
the restoration of the unexpurgated 
hymn and prints the suggestion that 
“hellish” be substituted for “knavish.” 

Apropos of national hymns it ap- 
pears that the cause of this whole war 
was a mistake in translation. We are 
assured by one of the hyphenated 
periodicals that Deutschland iiber Alles 
does not mean, as it is commonly under- 
stood in English speaking countries, 
that Germany aspires to be “over every- 
thing,” that is, to dominate the earth. 
To mean this the dative case would be 
used instead of the accusative, iiber 
Allem, instead of iiber Alles, for the lat- 
ter means simply that Germany stands 
above all other nations, first in the 
hearts of its countrymen. It corresponds 
then to our 

Of all the lands in east and west 
I love my native land the best. 

I always knew that their grammar 
would get the Germans into trouble 
some day, but did not suppose it would 
be as bad as this. Even Mark Twain's 
malediction has been exceeded. 








It should never be too late to correct 
an injury to a woman’s reputation even 
tho she be a queen. Those who knew 
no better have called Marie Antoinette 
ignorant because when told that the 
poor were starving for want of bread 
she asked why they did not eat cake. 
But now the city authorities of Ham- 
burg, who are supposed to know their 
business, have urged the people to eat 
more cake in place of bread to escape 
starvation. Wheat is scarce in the be- 
sieged land, but the Germans have beet 
sugar to burn—no slang—since their 
exports are cut off. 





If the French conquer Germany will 
they take the Vélkerschlachtdenkma] 
away from Leipzig and put it up in the 
Place de la Concorde at Paris? 





He who does not get into the habit 
of doing a little more than is expected 
of him will some day find that he has 
got into the habit of doing a great deal 
less. 








The world is so full of a number of things 
I'm sure it could spare the superfluous 
kings. —New York Bvening Post. 
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LITTLE TRAVELS 


For Health, Pleasure or Business. 
This Department answers all ques- 
tions about Trips by Land or Sea, 
Hotels and Transportation Lines. 


ADDRESS: 


“INFORMATION” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 




















SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE. PENN. 


A Summer Home for Discrimt- 
nating People. All Outdoor Amuse- 
ments at their best—Tennis, Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Motoring, Riding, 
Mountain Trails. Attractive Cot- 
tages to rent. Home of the fa- 
mous Shawnee Country Club’s 
GOLF COURSE 
Women’s Itnvitation—Lenape Cup—June 
23, 24, 25, 26. Men's Inv‘tation—Buck- 
wood Trophy—July 22, 23, 24. 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, 
N, Y. Office: 25 W. 42nd St. 
*Phone Bryant eH ill W, 
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Quaint Cape Cod 


Warm Sea-Bathing, Fishing, 
Sailing, Golf, Motoring, 
Tennis, Horseback Riding 


Shore Country 
Clean, sandy beaches where children 
may splash about in warm shallows. 

Every Breeze an Ocean Breeze 


“Quaint Cape Cod”’ or “Buzzards Bay” 
Illustrated booklets: write Advertising 
Department, Room 469, New Haven, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 











WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK Grn 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 


SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BEAUTIFUL” 














OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR COTTAGE 


Penetn Manor 33 Peasants 
Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 


area in the mountains with a 
wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendron is well nigh ideal. 

Add to this, glorious days of motor- 
ing, golfing and trout fishing, with cozy 
evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance. with Quaker 
hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 


M. L. Dencter, Pocono Manor, Pa. 











THE NATIONAL PROVISIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR A LEAGUE 
OF PEACE 
(See page 458) 
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Ex-President of the United States 
JACOB M. DICKINSON 
Ex-Secretary of War 
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Ex-Secretary of the Navy 
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Professor in Yale University 
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President, University of Wisconsin 
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Rear Admiral, U. 
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Scientist and Inventor 
JAMES M. BECK 
Ex-Assistant Attorney General 
HENRY A. BUCHTEL 
Ex-Governor of Colorado 
ee ey P. CLAXTON 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
HAMILTON HOLT 
Editor, ay - geaae 
J. 7 ESGS. M 
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WILLIAM H, P. FA AUNCE 
President, Brown University 


Cc. T. TATMAN 


Lawyer 
HENRY C. MORRIS 

President, Chicago Peace Society 
JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 

Mining Engineer 
IRVING FISHER 

Political Economist, Yale University 
CHARLES R. BROWN 

Dean, Yale Divinity School 

LYMAN ABBOTT 

Editor, The Outlook 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND 

President, The Independer* 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT 


Lawyer 

JOHN A. STEWART 
Chairman, Peace Centenary Committee 

OLIVER WILSON 

Master of the National Grange 
HAROLD J. HOWLAND 

Associate Editor, The Independent 
FRANK CRANE 

Editorial Writer, Associated Newspapers 
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FREDERICK N. JUDSON 
CHARLES CHENEY HYDE 


Professor of International Law, Northwest- 
ern University 
JAMES B. ANGELL 
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RABBI STEPHEN WISE 





“QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS” 


Excursion Fares 

















Boston and Jacksonville - - $45.00 
and Norfolk - - - .00 
Philadelphia and Bost - 21.c0 
>hiladelphia and Jacksonville 39.00 
altimore and Boston - 25.00 
Baltimore and Jacksonville - 35.00 
Including meals and stateroom berth on 


steamer. Fine steamers. Best service. 
Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 


W. _P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 

















40 Ways to the 
California Expositions 


is the title of an attractive booklet 


| issued by the Chicago & North Western 
| Ry., which outlines in concise form forty 
| different attractive routes from Chicago 
| to California, and shows plainly by a 


series of outline maps how you may visit 
both Expositions and see enroute the 
grandest mountain scenery and the local- 
ities most interesting to the yp gt 
Mailed free by addressing C. A. Cairns, 
GP.& T. A. C.& N. W. Ry., 226 W. 
Jackson 8t., Chicago. Ex. 3769 





| ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 


and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR @& ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 


Full information from 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 











America’s Most Attractive Resort 


BRETTON WOODS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Golf in the very shadow of Mt. Washington. 
gre acres with every sport and pastime at 
its best, 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT Qpens June 16th 
Ratrn J. Herximer, Manager 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON Qpens duty sth 


D. J. Trupeav, Manager 
Motor Route—The Ideal Tour 
Railroads: Through service via N. ¥ N. H. 
& H.R. R. and B. & M, R, 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 243 Lt “Avenue 
Telephone: 9230 Madison Square 


OHAWK 4th Lake. Capac-ty 125, Latest equip- 
ment, electricity, running water 

every room. Garage. 
& Cottages ¢.s. Longstaff, 














ige- 
Old Forge, N. Y. 


DEAN HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC, PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 


OPENS MAY 28,—0Old-established Summer Resort. 
face fine located, commodious lawns, running to 
fine shade trees. GARAGE. Booklet. 

. DEAN, Prop. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


In the Heart of New England among the 
Franklin Hills 
A Modern Homelike House equipped for comfort. Fire- 
proof Garage and Livery. Excellent Roads. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 
A. G. Moody, Mer. H. S. Stone, Asst. Mgr. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention: also for nervous and mentally 
iil, Superior location, Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr, Kinney for 
Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
SHORT - 


A course of forty lessons in the 
ture, and writing of the Short- 











particulars. 











history, form struc- 
taught by Dr. 4. 


Berg Esen in, Editor Lippineott’s Magazine. 
page oy wires. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCILOOL 
Dr. Escnvein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Future of 
Your Daughter 


Your daughter will have opportunities 
you never enjoyed; will meet difficulties 
you never encountered. Conditions are 
changing. Shall we meet these changes 
with ignorant antagonism or intelligent 
foresight? Women already have the vote 
in a dozen states. We cannot get away 
from this fact. One woman believes the 
spirit of home and mother-love may be 
carried into the larger relations of civic 
life. She is teaching this to girls—and 
mothers of girls—through the Camp Fire 
Movement. The story of her work has 
been put into a book. Over 250 pages with 
more than 50 pictures showing girls at 
work and play-learning to cook, sew, 
make clothes, swim, dive, go on “hikes,” 


hold “council fires” and doing many other | 


useful and beautiful things. A book of 
delights and a book with a message. Price 





only $1.25 postpaid in the U.S. Ask your | 


bookseller or send your order and remit- 
tance to— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
306 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Western Distributor, A.C. McClurg & Co., 








SCHOOLS OF 
TO-MORROW 


By JOHN and EVELYN DEWEY 
Discussing many of the educational 
experiments now being tried in this 
country from Fairhope to Gary, and 
pointing out the fundamental principles 
underlying each. 


$1.50 net. At all Bookstores. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. ‘The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and-interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


Ge GEE Gea sicped'isrcves 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 1438,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 

eae 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

Ee rae 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

Ge Teicnccascccecsncccece 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SERS Ci acicdcsdcsactie 23,020,223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 
ed to 14,101,674.46 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 

sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 

miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 








G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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THF FLYING AGE 
BY G. DOUGLAS WARDROP 


The National Aeroplane Subscription 


The failure of Congress to make ade- 
quate provision for the aeronautical 
needs of the army and navy has led to 
the starting of a public aeronautical 
subscription in this country similar to 
the French and German subscriptions of 
1912-1913. This step was taken on May 
21, by the governors of the Aero Club 
of America, who have decided to make 
a direct appeal to the American people 
for contributions to a fund with which 
to train aviators, provide aviation corps 
for the militia of each state and put a 
hundred aeroplanes into use for carry- 
ing mail, the machines and the trained 
aviators flying them to constitute a re- 
serve for military service in case of 
national need. The Atlantic Fleet is now 
maneuvering without a single aero- 
plane; on the day President Wilson’s 
note was transmitted to Germany the 
navy had only three aeroplanes in com- 
mission, and the army barely twice as 
many. Only half a dozen of the licensed 
aviators of the United States have made 
flights of more than fifty miles, and 
none know even the rudiments of mili- 
tary aeronautical requirements. Every 
military and naval authority in Europe 
now recognizes that a navy without 
aerial eyes is as helpless as a submarine 
without a periscope; an army without 
aerial scouts and aerial auxiliary can 
be coralled and slaughtered like a herd 
of sheep; a harbor or naval station with- 
out aerial defense is at the mercy of 
every puny submarine. The public. sub- 
scription just started should put Ameri- 
can aeronautics on the substantial basis 
which all far-sighted citizens desire. 


How Aeroplanes Protect Shipping 


Charles C. Witmer, the American avi- 
ator, late pilot of Mr. Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick’s aeroyacht, arrived in New 
York recently from Russia, where he 
was for six months with the Black Sea 
Fleet. Upon his return to America Mr. 
Witmer called at the Aero Club of 
America and in an interview with one 
of the editors of Aerial Age said in 
part: “If the British Government had 
employed the same methods that the 
Russians have put’ into effect to keep 
the Black Sea coast free of German 
vessels, the ‘Lusitania’ could not have 
been destroyed. Since the time the 
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‘Breslau’ and ‘Goeben’ threatened Se- SAAR 
vastopol the Russians have been de- ne 








pending entirely upon aircraft to 
keep the coast free of sea raiders. 
Every day of my three months’ stay 
in Sevastopol I saw the aeroplanes 
leave for a reconnaissance trip that 
would take them fifty miles out to sea. 
Seven aeroplanes were used for this 
purpose, and they searched a fifty-mile 
strip of the ocean daily, at intervals, 
looking for German submarines and 
cruisers—which, by the way, did not 
venture near after one experience had 
taught them a lesson. One morning one 
of the air scouts brought back the in- 
formation that the ‘Goeben’ and the 
‘Breslau’ were making for the port, 
and were then only a few miles distant. 
The order was immediately given for 
the seven flying boats to ‘take the air.’ 
each carrying two forty-pound bombs. 
While the orders were being executed 
a shell from the ‘Goeben’ came shriek- 
ing between the two rows of hangars, 
but fortunately did not explode. The 
purpose was undoubtedly to wreck the 
railroad tunnel at Sevastopol, and 
thereby paralyze the railroads. Then 
the seven flying boats—all of American 
make, delivered just before the outbreak 
of the war—started, and circling over 
the two steamers as they proceeded in 
full retreat under full steam out of the 
harbor, dropt their bombs and hurried 
back to shore. After that initial success 
the defense of the entire coast was left 
to the aeroplanes, and for three months 
I saw them go out daily to reconnoiter. 
In this way Russia was able, with an 
equipment of seven aeroplanes, costing 
about $100,000, to dispense with the 
services of several cruisers and to in- 
sure ample protection at Sevastopol 
from the German sea raiders.” 


Italy’s Air Fleet 


Italy’s fleet of dirigibles and aero- 
planes, both sea and land-going, is 
characterized by a real originality of 
conception. This applies more especial- 
ly to her excellent airships, which for 
the greater part have been entirely na- 
tional creations and have given a very 
good account of themselves. Numer- 
ically the Italian fleet ranks fourth 
among the aerial powers, right after 
Great Britain, Germany and France, 
and fairly ahead of Russia; qualita- 
tively it can safely be put on the same 
level with its more powerful rivals. 








“How did you get that stitch in your 
side?” 

“Oh, I got hemmed in a crowd.”’—Har- 
vard Lampoon. 


Borleigh—Some men, you know, are born 
great, some achieve greatness— 

Miss Keen—Exactly! And some just 
grate upon you.—Buffalo Courier. 


They can reform all they want to, but 
there will be trouble in this world as long 
as kisses taste as good as they do.—Me- 
chanicsville (Ohio) Morning Telegram. 


“Are you the editor of the paper?’ asked 
the lady with the drab spats, calling. 
“I am,” replied the man with the poised 


ncil. 
“Well, I called to ask you if you wouldn’t 
get larger type. My name was in your paper 
ive times last week, and a neighbor of 
mine told me she never saw it.”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 
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TRAVELLER’S COMPANION 


A FIVE-POUND PRIVATE SECRETARY 


“ BUILT OF ALUMINUM 
AND STEEL 


High Grade 


There is no substitute 
for the “ BLICK” in 


preparing your manu- 





Low Price 


script, reports or corre- 
spondence. For Library 
and Home use it cannot 
be excelled. Carbon 
copies can be kept for 
future reference without 
extra labor. 


THE NEW NO. 6 ALUMINUM BLICKENSDERFER 


Weighs only 5 pounds, is so strong and durable it can be easily carried any- 
where. It has Roller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper Release, Adjust- 
able Margin, Tabulator and Interchangeable Type, and is in every way a 
HIGH CLASS MACHINE. 
Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal Keyboard. 
Write for Catalog A-114. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. COMPANY, - 


Stamford, Connecticut 
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DURING the past thirty-seven years, THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE has been 
a leader among educational magazines. It is better and richer than ever and many 
of its departments contain the quality of work not to be had elsewhere. Among these 
are the departments of Drawing, Penmanship, Primary Work, Making, Music and Short- 
hand. Not the least important feature is the Personal Service Department by means of 
which our subscribers are helped in numerous ways, without charge. 


The Teachers Magazine $1.25 a year 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.25 Magazine, both for $2.00 


THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.50 Magazine, both for 2.25 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $1.75 Magazine, both for 2.50 


THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE and any other $2.00 Ma 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE, 1 McCall Pattern and 
THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE for two years, 


ine, both for 2.75 
I's Magazine, for 1.30 
2.00 


About 90% of those who send for sample copies become permanent subscribers. 


HAMMOCK & COMPANY, 31 East 27th Street, New York 
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The Safest 
of Them All 


When thinking of making investments, in- 
vestigate the safety, desirability —exemp- 
tion from all taxes—of the Seven Per Cent 
California Street Improvement Bonds. 


1% 


Write for information to The Empire Se- 
curities Company, Hibernian Building, Los 


Angeles, California. 

President . - J. Allen Osmun 
President, Whittier National Bank, Home Savings Bank 
Vice-President  - - F. E. Thayer 
Secretary . . A. H. Conger 

















DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, June 2, 1915. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 65. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) om the Preferred Stock of this Company 
bas this day been declared payable Thursday, 
July 1, 1915, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Friday, June 11, 1915. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 
S. S. DeLano, Treas. 


Wa. M. Hacer, Sec’y. 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, June 2, 1915. 


COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 51. 

















A dividend of one-half per cent. (44%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day 
been declared, payable Thursday, July 1, 1915, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Friday, June 11, 1915. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 
WwW S. S. DeLano, Treas. 


m. M, Hacer, Sec’y. 
AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND. 
New York, May 26th, rors. 
The Board of Directors has this day "declared 
the usual quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent: (1%%), payee le July 1st next, to stock- 
holders of record * 3 f. on June 2sth, 1915. 
se “ROWLEY, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND. 
New York, May 26th, 1915. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of one per cent. (1%), payable J ume 
2tst next, to stockholders of record at 3 M. 
on June T4th, 1915. 
F. C. ROWLEY, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 

15 Broad 8t., New York, June 1, 1915. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the Ist day of June, 1915, a divi- 
dend of $2 per share was declared on the capital 
stock of this Company, payable on and after the 
15th day of July, 1915, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 30th day of June, 

1915. F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 29, 1915. 
A dividend of One and ‘Threee-quarters Per 
Cent. (1 %) has been declared upon the Preferred 
stock of Liggett & Myers’Tobacco Company, pay- 
able July 1, 1915, to stockholders of record at the 
close of DeRe sca June 15, 1915. -Cheecks will be 
mailed. T. ANDPRSON, Treasurer 
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INDIA’S LAUREATE 


When a man crashes thru compara- 
tive obscurity into the blaze of a world 
wide popularity as has Rabindranath 
Tagore, made recently in the birthday 
honors of King George an English 
baronet, there is, as a rule, such an in- 
flux of data pertaining to both the man 
and his work that within a short time 
the literature on both subjects con- 
sists largely of repetition. 

Hence, it is with distinct satisfaction 
that one turns to such a book as 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Man and 
His Work, by Basanta Koomar Roy, 
with an introduction by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. This is less a life of 
Tagore than a brief history of the de- 
velopment of his character and general 
tendencies. Beginning with an account 
of the poet’s immediate ancestry and 
laying particular stress upon the inter- 
esting personality of his father, the 
writer sketches vividly the school days, 
the entrance into politics and the de- 
velopment along wider lines of those 
traits which later on obtained for the 
great Indian the Nobel Prize. 

In a sense this book is peculiarly au- 
thoritative, for written by a fellow 
countryman, it gives the viewpoint of 
the East. It is interesting to observe the 
storm of jealousy which arose in Ta- 
gore’s native land on the poet’s sudden 
and enthusiastic acceptance by the 
world at large, a jealousy felt only by 
those rhymesters whose smallness of 
spirit was in itself evidence of their 
unworthiness. As Basanta Koomar Roy 
says, there is no writer in India today 
who has come within a stone’s throw 
of reaching Tagore’s mark as philoso- 
pher, essayist, dramatist, novelist or 
poet. Surely it is only once in a genera- 
tion that a genius is found who is at 
once so versatile and yet has set so 
high and so beautiful a criterion. 

A companion to this volume is 
Rabindranath Tagore, a Biographical 
Study, by Ernest Rhys. In a siight de- 
gree the title is misleading, for unlike 
the other this commentary lays a heav- 
ier emphasis on the work than it does 
upon the writer, or, rather, it is con- 
cerned more with Tagore in connection 
with his work than his environment. 
Mr. Rhys takes up in turn each field 
of the literary art in which Tagore has 
labored, and notes with a running com- 
mentary, which is both instructive and 
entertaining, the works of the poet 
best known in each. 

That Mr. Rhys’s acquaintance with 
Tagore was of a more or less intimate 
nature adds charm to his book. The 
preface, retrospectively prophetic in 
tone, gives a sidelight on Tagore which 
is of undoubted significance as is the 
fact that both Basanta Koomar Roy 
and Ernest Rhys sum up the poet with 
a quotation from his own works: “Na- 


ture shut her hands and laughingly 
asked every day, ‘What have I got in- 
side?’ and nothing seemed impossible.” 

Closely related to these comes an- 
other work, The Songs of Kabir, trans- 
lated by Rabindranath Tagore and 
Evelyn Underhill. According to the 
preface Kabir, a weaver and a mystic, 
was born in India about 1440 and lived 
to a green old age, the leader of an ex- 
tensive cult. There is not space here 
to go into the fundamentals of his phil- 
osophy; suffice to say that his doctrine 
was both sane and sound, embodying a 
spiritual normality which he found 
India in need of at that time and which 
undoubtedly the world is in acute need 
of today. Kabir’s verse is very like that 
of Tagore in tone and color. If one 
likes Tagore one will like Kabir. 

It is regrettable that while there are 
excellent translations of Tagore no 
step has been made as yet toward put- 
ting his verse in an accepted English 
form. The beauty of the philosophy 
and of the expression is there, but not 
the metrical and rhythmic perfectio: 
that has gone so far to endear the poe! 
to even the humblest of his native fol- 
lowers. What has been done for Latin 
and Greek verse in its most difficult 
forms can surely be done for Indian. 


Rabindranath Tagore, by Basanta Koomar Roy. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. Rabindranath Tagore, 
by Ernest Rhys. The Macmillan Co. $1. Songs 
of Kabir, translated bv Rabindranath Tagore 
and Evelyn Underhill. The Macmillan Co. $1.25 


MYSTERIOUS RUSSIA 


The least understood of the warring 
nations is Russia. Of her spiritual and 
material reactions toward the war we 
have but faint glimpses. For this the 
censorship is partly responsible, but 
more is the mystical, enigmatical char- 
acter of the Russian people. How they 
view the present struggle Stephen Gra- 
ham attempts to set forth in Russia 
and the World, as he found it when the 
news of the Great War came to him in 
the midst of a Siberian walking tour. 

For Russia this is a fight for the “na- 
tional ideal.” It is a revolt against Ger- 
man “materialism”—as the Russians 
understand kultur—an effort to uproot 
Teutonic influences which the Russians 
feel have been undermining their na- 
tional life. More and more has all busi- 
ness, banking, manufacturing, and the 
exploitation of resources fallen into 
the hands of the Germans, so that the 
German problem had become only sec- 
ondary to the Jewish problem, also eco- 
nomic rather than religious in its ori- 
gin. Thus if the Russians were to adopt 
a motto for the war, it would be, “get- 
ting rid of the German spirit in life, 
getting rid of the sheer materialist point 
of view.” 

The war evoked “national enthusi- 
asm, national tenderness, and moral 
unanimity.” It closed the vodka shop, 
healed the fratricidal strife in Poland. 
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(pis Sectional Bookcases 


+. 
Offer Exceptional Values 
in construction, finish and capacity. 

This Solid Oak Expansible Bookcase has metal 
framed, sliding glass doors—dust-tight and noiseless, 
Golden, Natural, Weathered or Fumed finishes. 34 
in. wide, 51in, high. You woulilikeitin your home. 

See Catalog ‘‘H”—shows two complete lines of 
bookcases, in many styles and designs, at wide range 
in prices, 





FREE “Filing Suggestions’’—a booklet helpful to those 
who have Filing Problems. Sent with 
Catalog “F” of Office Equipment Specialties, ona 








For Blanks and Other Papers 


6 drawers, 844 x 14%, 13¢ in. high inside. For Legal Blanks, 
Engravings, etc. Solid Oak, corner locked construction, Golden 
or Natural finish. You need one for your desk. 


NOTE:—We pay transportation charges at prices quoted to 


——- Railway Stations in Eastern and Central States. 
Consistently low prices in West and South. 
The 92 Manufacturing Company 
61 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


New York Ofice Also*Made in Canada by 
75 John Ste Fhe Kncches Ps nm gi La. 








Immediately Russia “grew lighter as 
tho an evil spirit had jumped off her 
back.” The “progress from quietness 
and vast illiteracy” has been confirmed, 
the people at last are confident of 
a voice in the counsels of nations. 
Such are some of Mr. Graham’s state- 
ments, hardly reconcilable with what 
we hear of Russian treatment of 
Finns and Jews since the war began. 
But he admits that for Russia this is 
not a war of enlightenment. Nor does 
that seem to trouble him. He has become 
an admirer of the virtues of the Rus- 
sian peasants, “mystical, careless, in 
soul akin to the Celts,” of their great 
simplicity and inherent democracy, and 
in the depth and piety of their religious 
zeal he sees promise of a new spiritual 
power to the world. 

Interesting also is the chapter de- 
voted to the discussion of the terms of 
peace. Germany, particularly, will de- 
sire the good offices of the United 
States, he says; in fact, she has “had 
an eye to that from the beginning and 
has spent an immense amount of money 
in order to obtain an unfair advantage 
thru America’s partiality.” Equally will 
it surprize many Americans to learn 
that feeling in America “was confes- 
sedly anti-British at the beginning of 
the war,” a condition he warns English- 
men, due to the fact that “British blood- 
relationship is on the wane and that of 
the Jew is on the upgrade,” to the 
“trusts, the undue influence of money 
and the corruption in the Administra- 
tion.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Graham’s 
judgment of Russia is sounder than 
that on the United States. 


Russia and the World, by Stephen Graham. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 


AMERICA THE PRODIGAL 


A large theme always has a fascina- 
tion for Mr. Churchill, and in his new 
novel, A Far Country, he attempts the 
double task of depicting American life 
in its political and its social prodigality. 
The growth of an inland city, “twelve 
hours from the Atlantic seaboard,” of- 
fers a rich field for exploitation, and 
the story is told, from within, by one 
of the exploiters of his native town, a 











DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable July rst, 1915, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 17th, 1915. Transfer books will remain open, 
Checks mailed. 

R. H. ISMON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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_F.A. Ringler Co. 
DESIGNING 

_ PHOTO-ENGRAVING | 
AND ELECTROTYPING 





=" 


21 and 23 Barclay Street to 
26 and 28 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


corporation lawyer with a quiescent 
conscience, eager ambition and a pa- 
thetic faith in the established order. 
Success—not failure—is the “far coun- 
try” in which he comes to himself and 
|to a better mind. The predatory politics 
|and finance of the closing years of the 
{nineteenth century furnish forth “the 
far country” with riotous living, plenty 
of husks and indubitable herds of swine. 
Among them the Prodigal is always 
full of restless longing. Incidentally he 
has married the “wrong woman” and 
the divorce question has to be thrashed 
out, among other complications. The 
kind of working hypothesis upon which 
the hero reconstructs his life includes 
a renewed faith in democracy and a re- 
valuation of old loyalties. Mr. Churchill 
is not without that kind of courage 
which is brave enough to re-discover the 
moral code of the Ten Commandments. 


Democracy is an adventure, the great ad- 
venture of mankind. The trouble in many 



























Stains. Davis, McGrath & Shep- 


Stained with Cabot*s Creosote | 
ard, Architects, N. Y. 








Don't paint them. Stain them all over, roofs, sid- | 
ing and trimmings, with 


Cabot’s 
Creosote Stains 





« 


#The glossy “‘painty’’ effect does not harmonize with the 
@}~ bungalow idea, but the soft, deep colors of our stains suit 
perfectly. They are rich and transparent, bringing out the 
grain of the wood and increasing its natural beauty. They 
cost only half as much as paint and only ha fas much for 
labor to apply. If your bungalow is in the woods, where 
skilled labor can't be had, you can do your own staining 
with perfect results. Our stains are made of the strongest 
and finest colors, ground in linseed oil, and specially re- 
fined Creosote, ‘‘the best wood preservative known."’ 


Cabot's Stains are sold ali over the country. Send for | 
stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. } 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists | 
| 18 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. | 




















Preserves Good 
Complexions, 
Improves Bad 










cover cost of 
mailing and pack- 
ing, and ret free sam- 
ple of the above, also 
Ingram’s Velveola Sou- 
veraine Face Powder and Rouge 
in novel purse packets, an’! also 
Zodenta Tooth Powder and I’eriume. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Established 1885 








Windeor, Can. 
54 Tenth St. Detroit,U.S.A. 


BE CAREFUL AND CAREFREE 


AREFREE bonds must be 

carefully selected. This is 
the kind of security we offer 
you. Our list includes a choice 
of short and long term bonds-— 
all possessing the desirable fea- 
tures demanded by the most 
conservative investors. 








We are successfully handling a 
varied list of Corporation and 
Municipal Bonds with several 
large Banks and are now in a 
position to offer this same class 
of security direct to individual 
investors. 


To yield as high as 6% 


Write today—personal 
attention to inquiries 


D. S. STARRING & CO. 
39 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Gray Gearless 


Detachable Row Boat Motor 


FITS ANY ROWBOAT 


More Power 2% H. P. — because it 
























motors. 


and switch, 


Book of 
172 Boats to 


power from this source. The big, cumbersome speed retarded, 
containing hubs are also dispensed with. 

The strong and smoother power of the wonderful Gray Gearless 
motor is transmitted tothe propeller shaft by a wear-resisting 
Vanadium flexible drive shaft. Each one is tested totransmit 7 H. P. 

The propeller is the weedless type suitable for use in 
either fresh or salt water. No supporting projections, pinions and 
racks to catch weeds. The Gray Gearless is a race winner; it 
drives your boat faster than is possible with other portable boat 


This price includes the complete motor, ready to 
attach and operate; also ignition equipment, 
including high-grade spark piug and spark plug 
protector, battery box, battery set, spark coil 
Magneto, if desired, $10.00 extra. 






a 
r ee) ee 
Select From See - 
FIFTY LEADING BOAT BUILDERS have joined with the Gray Motor Co. in 


has greater cylinder 


displacement than any other portable ma- 
rine motor of the same rating, and because 
less power is wasted’ between motor and 
the wheel. 


The Gray Gearless is made by a 
responsible and experienced Marine 
Engine building concern. There is service 
and responsibility behind it. 


The Gray Gearlessis the lightest portable motor 
for 1ts power on the market. The crank case is made of 
aluminum. The main bearings are strong, long, liberal, 


and are interchangeable. This means jong life. 
Bearings are easily renewable—in most other 
portable motors it would be necessary to buy anew 
machine when the bearings wear. Runs in 
either direction. 

The Flexible Shaft Drive is the strongest 
part of the motor. This transmission is the big, 
strong, and mechanical feature. Made of Chrome 
Vanadium, heat treated; maximum strength, 
250,000 Ibs. per square inch. 

All bevel gears are done away with, no wasted 


Be An Agent for this motor. 
Men wanted in every locality 
to sell the Gray Gearless. 
Write today. 


oe — 


issuing a catalog of Specialized Boats—specialty of each concern from a 16 ft. fishing 
launch at $103.00 to a beautiful mahogany express runabout with every ingenious device 
that modern thought has developed in a boat, with a self-starting 6-cylinder GRAY 
motor, complete in every detail for $2500.00—or a snug, safe, roomy little cruiser with all 
the comforts of a home—172 boats that you choose from. Write for this catalog today, 
sent free. We make it easy for you to find just the boat you want, at the price you want to 
pay, and in the locality you wish to buy it in, with a GUARANTEED motor installed. 


Gray Marine Motors 
3 to 50 H. P. 1 to 6 Cylinder. 


for the least outlay of money. 
for Every Boat.’’ 
Gray 2 cycles sold as complete outfit (ready to in- 


stall), The3H. P., single cylin- 
der Model ““U,’’sellsfor -. « complete 





You can have a 1915 guaranteed Gray Motor with all the new features in your boat 
Complete line of 2 and 4 cycle motors. 
Gray’s are cheapest in the long run. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 656 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit 


**There’s a Gray 
Write for catalog. 


Gray 4 cycles sold either as complete unit power 
and 


plants or bare engines. Price, a 
depending on equipment -  - upwards 











Allen’s Foot-Ease for the Troops 


Over 100,000 packages of Allen’s Foot- 
Ease, the antiseptic powder to Shake into 
your Shoes or dissolve in the foot-bath, are 
being used by the German and Allied troops 
at the front. It rests the feet, prevents 
friction of the shoe and makes walking easy. 
Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample sent FREE. 
Address, Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK isspe; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
avd considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
vader our imprint .nd management, in A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. Roxburgh Pub. Co., 
Ine., Boston, Mass. 








Runs on Alcohol 


mame epee een coon, 
at cost of less than 44 cent an hour 
anywhere without electricity, springs or 
batteries. Superb construction. 12-inch 
blades. Adjustable roller bearing. Reli- 
A proved comfort. Prompt delivery. 


Keep Cool 





Write for price and free civcular. 


Lake Breeze Motor, 133 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 














. 7 
20-Minute Exercises 
for Busy People 
You keep in the pink of condition, if you fol- 
low instructions in “Goop»HsaLtH” written by 
the Physical Director of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. “Goop Heattu” is the magazine which 
teaches you how to keep well. $2 a year or— 
sample copy for ten 2c stamps. Remit to Goop 
Hearth Pusiisninc Co., 306 W. Main St., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 





minds lies in the fact that they persist in 
regarding it as something to be made safe. 
But no adventure is safe—not life itself. 
The Prodigal Son is the parable of democ- 
racy, of self-government in the individual 
= in society. In order to arrive at salva- 
tfon most of us have to take our journey 
into a far country. 

The author’s belief in our “getting 
back,” as individuals and as a nation, 
makes the book worth while, since it is 
no cheap optimism nor blind oppor- 
tunism, but a reasoned faith in human- 
ity and in God. 


A Far Country, by Winston Churchill. The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


LAW BETWEEN NATIONS ig 


International law supersedes municipal 
law, and may in turn be superseded by an 
act of Parliament or of Congress establish- 
ing a later municipal law. The two systems 


| or classes of law are not as independent as 


is casually supposed. Any aid to a better 
understanding of what international law is, 
its scope and authority and progress, is an 
aid to civilization. Mr. Cyril M. Pecciotto 
has rendered such an aid in his Relation 
of International Law to the Law of Eng- 
land and of the United States, and Dr. Op- 
penheim has enhanced its value by a clear- 
cut introduction. 

McBride, Nast. $1.76. 


THE LAST OF THE GAME TRAILS 

Big game hunting in Africa is supposed 
to be the last ambition of a sportsman, but 
Stewart Edward White had to go it one 
better. To the thrill of the big-game trail 
he added the sensation of finding a hunter’s 
paradise never before seen by white men 
and the last of its kind in the world. On a 
par with Roosevelt’s African adventures 
are the tales of the excursion into the un- 
known parts of German East Africa told 
in The Rediscovered Country. 


Doubleday, Page. $2. 


BRILLIANT CONSERVATISM 
“The Constitution of the United States,” 
says Henry Cabot Lodge in his interesting 
volume on The Democracy of the Constitu- 
tion, “is a true representative of what a 
constitution should be.” Using this state- 
ment as a premise, he develops an extremely 
logical defense for our “fundamental in- 
strument,” which, from the point of view 
of the conservative, is especially worth 
while. Mr. Lodge’s arguments are apt, his 
illustrations well taken, and his style, altho 
lacking in flexibility, is clear and emphatic. 
Scribner. $1.50. 


THE MELTING POT 


Edward A. Ross presents a significant 
study of the make-up of the American 
ple in his striking book, The Old World in 
the New. Altho immigration statistics are 
not available before the year 1820, a care- 
ful résumé from other sources of the origi- 
nal make-up of our people is given and the 
various accessions that have been received 
from Ireland, Germany, Scandinavia, er 
and other European sections are traced wit 
the political and economic causes which 
have affected the flow of the immigrant 
tide and its economic and social effects. 


Century. $2.40. 


MATHEMATICS AND ART 
The Curves We See in Life, the spirals 
of shells, ferns and nebulae, are compared 
in an unusual book by Theodore Andrea 
Cook, with the exact logarithmic curves 
and spirals which geometry might produce. 
This original work has interest for the 
mathematician, the botanist, the concholo- 
gist, for the painter and the architect and 
for the lover of Dante and of Da Vinci, of 
whose manuscripts there is an especial 
study. 
Holt. $5. 


MODERNIST VERSE 

In Panama and Other Poems, Stephen 
Phillips has gathered his more recent mag- 
azine verse, which can hardly be critic:zed 
beyond saying that it is about up to the 
author’s average. To attempt further dis- 
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section would entail an analysis of Mr. 
Phillips’ whole work which has no place 
here. The poems in this volume have a very 
wide range of thought and action and will 
be of decided interest to those who are fol- 
lowers of the—so-called—modernist move- 
ment. 

Lane. $1.25. 

THE FEMININE ADVENTURE 
The business world is inhabited by lambs 
and ravening wolves. At least Marie Van 
Vorst in Mary Morland, and several other 
recent story writers so picture it. By a 
convenient death, virtue and love triumph 
and the footman enters with a silver tray. 
Boston: Little, Brown. $1.35. 


THE COST OF LIVING 
Housekeeping today has become a science 
which, beginning with the home, extends 
to all the producing and distributing agen- 
cies by which the home is supplied. Hence 
Lower Living Costs in Cities, where statis- 
tics say one in every three Americans 
dwells, with its study of everyday matters 
like food, rent, health, education and mu- 
nicipal utilities, should interest every urban 
householder. It was prepared by Clyde Lyn- 
don King and is one of the series of the 
National Municipal League. 
Appleton. $1.50 


THE KEY TO ARMAGEDDON 


Among the most interesting of the pre- 
war books now being republished is Dr. 
Charles Sarolea’s Anglo-German Problem. 
Written in 1912, after the Agadir crisis, 
the Belgian statesman saw in Germany’s 
efforts to regain the hegemony of Europe 
which she had ‘held from 1870 until the 
formation of the Triple Entente the clue 
of tragedy and with convincing power 
traced its development toward present de- 
nouement. 

Nelson. $1. 


FOLK WHO WRITE 


Was it not Louisa Alcott whose ambi- 
tion was to be the author of the most 
thumbed book in the library? Today she 
would wish rather for the honor that has 
come to O. Henry, the putting of his stories 
into raised point for the blind. “I am very, 
very old and I am blind and I’m nearly 
dead,” said one poor lady, “but I do love 
O. Henry’s stories.” 


If we wish to know what education and 
growing up really do for us, why not study 
the earliest writings of successful authors? 
For instance, Mr. Porter, author of Henry 
of Navarre, Ohio and Pepper, wrote at 
eight what he considers his best work. Plot 
—‘hero, private, kills a Confederate; made 
corporal; kills another Confederate, rather 
large one; made sergeant; so on till gen- 
eralissimo. Structurally fine,—unity, mass, 
coherence, wallop on every page.’ 


The Spanish Government is planning a 
commemoration of the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the death of Cervantes. A 
statue of Don Quixote is to be erected in 
Madrid, and a new edition of Cervantes’ 
work in the Castilian tongue is being pre- 
pared. Time was when Spain was too busy 
killing her neighbors to mind about litera- 
ture. Now hers is the one blest corner of 
Europe where a government has time to 
concern itself with statues and scholarship. 


When a New York physician was told 
quite simply by a new patient, a gentle 
looking, little foreign lady, that the opera- 
tion for appendicitis had been performed 
“in a dreadful place, a preezon,” she hid 
her amazement under a change of subject. 
Later she learned that the appealing 
stranger who grew more charming on ac- 
quaintance, was the author of The Life 
Story of a Russian Ezvile, Marie Sukloff, 
who killed General Trepoff, was sent to 
Siberia and had finally escaped to America. 

F. Hopkinson Smith, to whom, if to any, 
one would expect writing to be easy, made 
eight drafts of Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville, and there were exhibited this winter 
ten writings of one of Mrs. Deland’s stories. 
Wouldn’t this be a wise and kindly item 
for editors to enclose with rejected manu- 
script? 














HE success of a manufacturer, 
4 whether he makes clothes or 
biscuits or automobiles, depends upon 
the friendliness of the public—not 
necessarily friendliness for the. busi- 
ness, nor for the man at the head of 
it, but for the product of the busi- 
ness. 


_Big business canot be built without 
big friendliness. But friendliness to 
be effective in the promotion of a 
business must be positively and con- 
stantly directed toward the product 
of that business. 


That, is the reason for trade-marks 
—to give direction and certainty to 
the friendliness that has been created 
by a satisfactory trial of the product 
itself. If a man buys an axe that 
holds its edge, cuts well, fits the hand 
and balances right, he develops a 
friendliness for that kind of an axe 
and wants another one like it when 
the first wears out. 














You Know This Trade-Mark 
Through National Periodical 
Advertising 


The Independent 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 
THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 











When the axe does not bear a trade- 
mark the value of the friendliness 
created by the first axe is lost. 

But if the axe is trade-marked that 
manufacturer has a continuous, pro- 
gressive asset in the good will of 
every purchaser. 


Trade-marks make profits out of 
good will. 

Conversely, it is not worth while for 
manufacturers to place their brands 
on unworthy goods because such goods 
will not create the friendliness which 
is the basis of value in trade-marks. 
Trade-marks on unworthy goods are 
danger signals to the consumer. 


That is why branded goods are so 
generally the best of their kind. 
_Trade-marks and national adver- 
tising are the two most valuable pub- 
lic servants in business today. Their 
whole tendency is to raise qualities 
and standardize them, while reducing 
prices and stabilizing them. 























Makes housework easier. 
table and clears it in one trip. Handy in kitchen, 


Carries. full meal to 


dining room, sun porch. Beautiful permanent 
finish. Two heavy oval trays giving double ca- 
pacity. $10 in black; $12 in white. Express 
prepaid. Booklet free. Address 


WHEEL TRAY CO., 439 W. Gist Place, CHICAGO 


Health, Beauty, Efficiency 
Th h Mental Traini: Si: 
go 
None too sick, too old, too well to be ben- 
efited. Simple Menus for children and 
ups, with tested results, by W. Earl 
— erica’s most paar P Health 
Chautauqua lect and teacher, 
Menus and information free. Wri 


Health System, Dept 59 Lincoln, Nebr. 











Flynn 





Red or 44 ” . 

Biack Vulcan” Ink Pencils 
The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate 
prices. 








Sizes— 

444 and 5% ins. 

Extra Size—8 ins, 
black only) $1.25. 

EE—liberal supply of 

ink with retail orders. 

Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 

J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 














A Summer Job for Every Boy 


Thousands of copies of The Independ- 
ent are sold to students in High Schools. 
Now that school is closing these students 
will not be able to obtain copies at their 
schools. The parents as well as the stu- 
dents will want to continue to read The 
Independent. You can supply them with- 
out much work. Write today and we will 
set you up in business and tell you how 
to make some extra money every week 
acting as our Local Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





119 West Fortieth Street New York 























THE MARKET PLACE 

















A STEEL TRUST STOCK MARKET 


The entire market on the New York 
Stock Exchange was favorably affect- 
ed last week by the decision of the 
Federal court in the Government’s suit 
for dissolution of the United States 
Steel Corporation, which is commonly 
called the Steel Trust. Monday was a 
holiday. Before the opening on Tues- 
day, Germany’s unsatisfactory reply to 
our Government’s note concerning the 
“Lusitania” had been read thruout the 
land. Prices at the beginning were 
lower than the closing figures of the 
preceding week, on account of this 
controversy. But the public showed no 
inclination to sell, and recovery fol- 
lowed the decline. On Wednesday the-e 
was some improvement. 

At the beginning on Thursday there 
was an advance. Rumors were heard to 
the effect that the Government had lost 
its suit against the Steel Corporation. 
The market broadened; 766,000 shares 
were sold, against the recent totals of 
200,000 or 300,000. At the close it was 
seen that the price of Steel shares was 
higher by 4%. But the court’s decision 
was not given to the public until near- 
ly an hour after the close. It is evident 
that the advance was due to purchases 
by persons who either had knowledge 
of the decision or were guessers of a 
gifted kind. Their guessing was highly 
profitable. The next day, when the de- 
cision had been read, and the breadth 
of the great company’s victory was 
realized, there was a violent advance 
in almost all parts of the list, and near- 
ly 1,000,000 shares were sold. Those of 
the Steel Trust rose, but only a part 
of the gain was held. The shares of the 
International Harvester Company, 
whose similar case is pending in the 
Supreme Court on appeal from the de- 
cision at St. Paul in favor of dissolu- 
tion, showed a sensational advance of 
16 points, and at the end of the week 
their net gain was 9 points. 

While the controversy with Germany 
exercised a restraining influence, ad- 
vance was promoted by war order news 
and the rising prices of metals, as well 
as by the Steel Trust decision. At the 
close of the week the gains of ten cop- 
per mining companies ranged from 1 
to 9% points, with Amalgamated at 
the head of the list, and Anaconda 
showing 5% to its credit. Higher prices 
and growing demand for lead account- 
ed for an addition of 4 points to the 
figures for National Lead shares. One 
motor company gained 16 points and 
another 4. In the list of miscellaneous 
war order companies the following ad- 
ditions may be noted: Bethlehem Steel, 
11%; General Electric, 12; General 
Chemical, 10; Studebaker, 5%; Fed- 
eral Smelting, 7; Pressed Steel Car, 
3%; Westinghouse, 3%; New York 
Air Brake, 2% ; American Locomotive, 
2%; Baldwin Locomotive, 2. A major- 
ity of the active railroad shares were 
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higher by from 1 to 3% points. Trad- 
ing in Steel shares was about 25 per 
cent of the week’s business, and the re- 
sult was a net-gain of 4%. It would 
have been 9 if the highest price 
reached could have been retained. 

The American Can Company and 
the Corn Products Company, as well as 
the International Harvester Company. 
were encouraged by the decision. Suits 
against them are pending. It is expect- 
ed in what is called the Wall Street 
district that the New Jersey court’s de- 
cision will be confirmed on appeal. 
Nearly a year will elapse before the 
final decision can be known. Argu- 
ments will be heard at the October 
term of the Supreme Court, and the 
court’s judgment will be announced 
from three to five months later. 


A STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Ford Motor Company has again 
excited public interest in its transac- 
tions, not this time, however, by a 
profit-sharing plan or a rebate to buy- 
ers, but by increasing its capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $100,000,000. It has 
declared a stock dividend of 2400 per 
cent, or $48,000,000, and the remain- 
ing $50,000,000 of the new issue is to be 
retained in the treasury. But there are 
only eight stockholders. Henry Ford, 
who owns fifty-eight per cent of the 
present capital of $2,000,000, will now 
add $27,840,000 to his holdings. The 
dividend gives $5,000,000 to Vice- 
President Couzens, $4,800,000 to David 
Gray, about $2,400,000 to each of four 
other owners of shares, and $48,000 to 
one who now has $2000. Under the 
profit-sharing plan adopted a little 
more than a year ago, the employees 
have received several millions. There 
are 21,000 of them. 


WHEAT AND COTTON 


For several weeks the price of wheat 
in our markets has been falling. In two 
successive days the net loss was nine 
cents a bushel, and the loss in the last 
thirty days exceeds twenty-five cents. 
At the end of last week wheat for July 
delivery was sold in Chicago at 1.14. 
Demand from Europe has temporarily 
lost force. Exports last week were only 
4,872,000 bushels. The weekly average 
was 7,800,000 in April, and about 
6,850,000 in May. 

While the winter-sown wheat has 
been affected unfavorably by storms 
and in other ways, the crop still prom- 
ises to be a very large one. The pros- 
pect for spring-sown wheat is un- 
usually good, and the increase of spring 
acreage is said to be more than ten 
per cent. It is sti'l expected that the 
full crops will exceed even that of last 
year, which was very much greater 
than any that had preceded it. 

The Government’s first cotton report 
shows a high condition, 80, which may 


be compared with 74.3 at the corre- 
sponding date in 1914 for last year’s 
record-breaking crop, and a ten year’s 
average of 79.5. But acreage has been 
reduced, probably by about fifteen per 
cent. The reduction will be made known 
in next month’s report. There has been 
a great change in the cotton market 
and in the condition of our cotton- 
growers since the great money pool 
was formed for their relief soon after 
the beginning of the war. Exports then 
were almost nothing, and our own spin- 
ners’ takings had fallen twenty-five per 
cent. Now, when the record of ten 
months since the beginning of the war 
is compared with that of the corre- 
sponding months in the preceding year, 
it is seen that the takings of domestic 
spinners have increased and that the 
exports have been less by only nine per 
cent. 

But the price received for exported 
cotton has almost been cut in two, fall- 
ing from $566,877,000 to $330,494,000. 
Exports recently have been declining. 


WAR METALS 


While the price of spelter, or zinc, 
continues to advance here and in 
Europe having risen from 4 or 5 cents 
a pound to 28 cents, for the best 
grades, the price of copper in this 
country has for some time remained 
substantially unchanged. But this price 
is very high, and it is yielding large 
profits to the mining companies. Four 
of them declared quarterly dividends 
recently, increasing the amount per 
share by one-third or one-half. Many 
have wondered why our exports of cop- 
per have continued to be less than the 
normal quantities. In the first four 
months of the year they were only 
177,000,000 pounds, against 304,000.- 
000 in the corresponding months of last 
year. 

The explanation is that Europe is 
taking copper in the form of finished 
products, rather than the raw metal. 
Great quantities are used here in the 
manufacture of ammunition. In addi- 
tion, the exports of brass (a compound 
of copper and zinc), needed in the pro- 
duction of ammunition, have been very 
large. Shipments of brass bars, plates 
and sheets in the three months ending 
with March were 18,920,830 pounds, 
against only 1,781,770 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1914. ? 








The following dividends are announced : 

American Chicle Company, preferred, quarter- 
ly, 1% per cent, payable July 1; common, 1 per 
cent, payable June 21. 

American Can Company, preferred, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable July 1. 

American Car & Foundry Company, preferred, 
1% per cent; common, % per cent; both pay- 
able July 1. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, preferred. 
1% per cent, payable July 1. 

Niagara Falls Power Company, $2 per share, 
payable on and after July 165. 
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THE INDEPENDENT EDUCATION SERVICE 


A directory of Schools and Colleges which are advertising in The Independent. 
coupon below, parents will secure prompt and complete information to aid them in selecting the 


right education for son or daughter. 





CALIFORNIA 
1 Pacific Theological Seminary..... Berkeley 
2 California Hospital School for Nurses 
Los Angeles 
eB TT TTT Tt Mills College 
COLORADO 
4 University of Colorado............. Boulder 
5 Walcott School.......... ececessere Denver 
' CONNECTICUT 
6 Ely School for Girls............ Greenwich 
7 Hartford Theological Seminary. .Hartford 
8 The Gateway.......... New Haven, Conn. 
9 Wheeler School and Library 
North Stonington 
10 Hillside School for Girls.......... Norwalk 
11 Sanferd School............. Redding Ridge 
12 Thorpe School for Tutoring...... Stamford 
13 Connecticut Agricultural College....Storrs 
14 Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 
Thompson 
15 Choate School.............+-+. Wallingford 
16 Gunnery School for Boys...... Washington 
17 Wyckham Rise..... Wesccevvend Washington 
18 St. Margaret’s School.......... Waterbury 
19 Miss Smith’s Home School...... Woodbury 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
20 Lucia Gale Barber School of Rhythm 


30 Chicago Correspondence Schools...Chicago 
30aChicago Photo Playwright College .Chicago 
30bDickson School of Memory........ Chicago 
31 Kindergarten Collegiate Institute. .Chicago 
82 La Salle Extension University....Chicago 
32aNational School of Chiropractic ..Chicago 


SE BhelGeR Babess... nc cccccccccccccses Chicago 
34 University of Chicago............. Chicago 
34aEvanston Academy..........+..+- Evanston 
35 Northwestern University......... Evanston 
86 Monticello Seminary............+.. Godfrey 
37 Illinois Woman's College...... Jacksonville 
38 Frances Shimer School........ Mt. Carroll 
BD Waerteeee TGMiic. vc cccctccsccess Sycamore 
39aGirton School for Girls......... Winnetka 
40 Todd Seminary................. Woodstock 
INDIANA 
41 Notre Dame..................Notre Dame 
42 Interlaken School.......... Rolling Prairie 


43 Valparaiso University...........Valparaiso 


LOUISIANA 
44 Paragon Institute............ New Orleans 
MAINE 
oe eee Farmington 
45aHebron Academy...........+.-++++ Hebron 
MARYLAND 
46 Girls Latin School.............. Baltimore 
47 Goucher College.........sccesece Baltimore 


48 Maryland College for Women..Lutherville 


MASSACHUSETTS 
49 Abbott Academy.................. Andover 
50 Cushing Academy.............4 Ashburnham 
Be WOR  TIPOUIIIR soon coc cc ccccsecad Boston 


52 Miss Church’s School for Girls....Boston 


Washington 
Bt Bristol Behesd......cvccscccccses Washington 
22 Cievy Chase Seminary........ Washington 
23 National Cathedral School for Girls 
Washington 
24 Martha Washington Seminary.Washington 
FLORIDA 
25 Cathedral School..............+.+:. Orlando 
26 Rollins College..............-- Winter Park 
ILLINOIS 
27 Western Military Academy........../ Alton, 
27aAmerican Correspondence School of Law 
Chicago 
28 American School of Correspondence 
Chicago 
29 American School of Home Economics 
Chicago 
29aBlackston Institute...............- Chicago 








120 Berkeley School 
121 Columbia Grammar School 
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AIUUUUGVAAR OAMARU YR 
=| 
55 wr Guild and Miss Evans’ Scho for | 12laKastman Gaines School = 
1) ee oston | 122 Alexander Hamilton Institute = 
56 Miss McClintock’s School for Girls.Boston }| 493 Elizabeth King Institute F 
57 New England Conservatory of Music 124 Langunge Phone Method 
Boston | 125 New York Homeo 
" : -opathiec Medical College 
58 Posse Gymnasium. . ecccescccccseces Boston 126 New York School of Philanthropy 
59 School for Social Workers.......... Boston | 197 New York University School of Commerce 
60 School of Expression............... Boston 128 Fl a“. 
61 Bradford Academy............... Bradford Ss a — . 
GB Bea Pines. ........ccccccccccvcces Brewster | (29 Phillips School 
63 Episcopal Theological School....Cambridge | 129aPratt Institute 
64 New-Church Theological School..Cambridge | 130 Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s School 
65 Sargent School................. Cambridge | 131 Union Theological Seminary 
66 Concord School for Girls.......... Concord | 122 Veltin School for Girls 
67 Powder Point School............. Duxbury § 133 von Ende Musie School 
68 Williston Seminary..... eeeeee Easthampton | 134 Young Women’s Christian Association 
@B Dean Academy.......ccccccsecess Franklin ” 7 
70 Lawrence Academy..........ee++++: Groton NORTH CAROLINA 
ja —— Wall Scheel. see eeeeeeeceees -Lowell 135 Blue Ridge School for Boys. Hendersonville 
7 lonson Academy for Boys........¥ 20n80N } 136 Mont Edgecombe School....Rocky Mount 
73 Walnut Hill School...............- Natick 
Oe ee rrr Newton OHIO 
7% Colley Dickinson Hospital ~~, t 137 Grand River Institute Austinburg 
Nor amp’ on & STAM ERIVOE AMSLILUIO.. we eae eee 
76 Brookfield School......... North Brookfield 138 Ogden Physical Culture College.Cincinnati 
TE. Whenten Geminety ......scccescccesss Norton | 138aGlendale College........ seeeeeeces Hendale JE 
78 Miss Hall’s Town and Country School 139 Western College for Women...... Oxford f= 
Pittsfield = 
79 Home Correspondence School....Springfield PENNSYLVANIA = 
7aWaltham School for Girls........ Waltham 140 Birmingham School........... Birmingham = 
SO Tenacre ..... se seers sees eeees .. Wellesley yO Eee ere Chambersburg 
81 Misses Allen School for Girls. West Newton | 449 wilson College... Chambersburg |= 
. a nag Sew es teeeeees a Newton | 143 Chestnut Hill Academy...... Chestnut Hill |= 
sw brabam a PE+ ss Sage ieee braham | 444 Franklin and Marshall Academy.Lancaster |= 
orcester Academy............. Worcester | 145 Yeates School........cceseccceee Lancaster |= 
146 Meadville Theological Seminary.Meadville |= 
MICHIGAN 147 Mercersburg Academy......... Mercersburg |= 
85 Delsarte Cause in Expression...... Detroit | 147aPawling School.............. -.+--Pawling [= 
86 Ree@ Bohol. ....cccccccscccscccecs Detroit | 148 American Institute of Child Life = 
Philadelphia == 
MINNESOTA 149 Pennsylvania College for Women.Pittsburgh {= 
87 Shattuck School.................. Faribault 150 Kiskiminetas Springs School for a 
S7aPillsbury Academy....... ++eee+-Owatonna | 451 International Correspondence Schools 
Scranton 
MISSISSIPPI 152 Lehigh University........ South Bethlehem 
88 Stanton College.........cceeeseees Natchez | 153 Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Williamsport 
MISSOURI 
CP Senee Bisa s 0500s 50c sas see ee St. Louis RHODE ISLAND 
154 Moses Brown School............ Providence 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 154aBrown University.............. Providence 
90 Phillips Exeter Academy..... -...-Exeter 
TENNESSEE 
NEW JERSEY 155 Tusculum College.............. Greeneville 
91 Centenary College Institute. .Hackettstown 
92 Old Orchard School...............- Leonia VERMONT 
93 Montclair Academy.............. Montclair | 156 Goddard Seminary................... Barre 
94 Morristown School............. Morristown 156aBishop Hopkius Hall........... Burlington 
95 Francis E. Parker Home a ay ™ tote 157 Middlebury College............. Middlebury 
New runswie 158 Vermont Acade fe ts 
96 Newton Academy.............+.+-- Newton Ry Sor GS. ae: Se 
97 Pennington School for Boys....Pennington VIRGINIA 
159 Wilson College.............. Chambersburg 
NEW YORK 160 Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
98 St. Agnes School.............0.0-4 Albany 4 Lynchburg 
99 Auburn Theological Seminary......- Auburn | 161 Virginia College.................. Roanoke 
100 Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 162 Roanoke College........ nad amb bles Salem 
° Briarcliff Manor 163 Mary Baldwin Seminary.......... Staunton 
101 Chautauqua Summer School....Chautauqua | 164 Stuart Hall.............. eeeeee Staunton 
102 National School of Nursing......... Elmira 
103 Colgate University.............+. Hamilton WEST V INIA 
104 Starkey Seminary............... Lakemont | i¢5 Davis and Elkins — Biki 
105 Manor School for Girls..Larchmont Manor y BO. ncrcce rer ns 
106 Graven School..........++ee+-0++ Mattituck 
107 Kimball Union Seminary.......... Meridian WISCONSIN 
108 Mackenzie School...............+++ Monroe ren oe Academy...........- Beaver Dam 
109 Holbrook School..............s0+: Ocstaing | 68 St. cen’ es pean: Beaver Dam 
“ St. John’s Military Academy.....Delafield 
110 Ossining School for Girls.......... Ossining | j¢69 Northwestern Military & oe ae 
111 St. John’s School..............++- Ossining : ‘ Lake Geneve 
112 Crane Norman Institute of Music. .Potsdam ” 
113 Glen Eden........--sccvesess Poughkeeps‘e en 
114 Riverview Academy.......... Poughkeeps!* o So oe 
1l4aMechanics I[nstitute.............. eet INDEPENDENT EDUCATION SERVICE 
115 Skidmore School of Arts..Saratoga Springs 
116 St. Faith’s School........ Saratoga Springs 119 West 40th Street, New York 
117 Syracuse University...........-.- Syracuse Send Information Regarding Schools 
NEW YORK CITY | DIK, ni 60ed sc aveds apedecgivad<entouresna 
118 Joseph Adelman 
119 Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton’s School | ee 


(Name and Address in Margin) 
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Pp and Sch 1 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 








EQUIPMENT: 
Splendid wow Grace Megaro: 
sium and Pool ttage ‘Infrma 
Fingsler Laboratories goer ‘Dormitories 
Playing Fields 


82nd year begins September 15th, 1915 


A Strong School Because of 


« Boys enrolled in 1914 from 22 statee 
Wide Patronage: and 12 countries. 


Achievement: ye boys prepared for 33 colleges in the 
es last four years. 


Efficiency: Faculty of 20 experienced men. 


Democracy: Atmosphere and spirit pure, broad and genu- 
inely democratic. 


Supervised Athletics: pons a and required play for 


School teams in all 
Scholarships: 








sports. 
Moderate rates and scholarship aid for 
worthy and able boys. 


Catalogue 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D. 
103 Providence St., Worcester, Massachusetts 
New $100,000 Gymnasium 

















Miss Church’s School for Girls 


General, College Preparatory. 
Advanced work for older nes hs 





Residence, as _— 4  F Boston, Mass. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in col- 
leges, normal and high schools is greater than 
we can fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, 
pedagogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic 
art, etc. 35th year opens Sept. 28th. 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass, 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McCurntock, Princi 
Box N, 4 Arlington —. 
osto 




















n, Mass. 





Mind—Body—Voice, Leader f 
SCHOOL OF > ome Write for “Expres. 
EXPRESSION Oitiy's now: books. “Work fer 


all needs; never closed; special and summer terms. 





Regular year opens Oct. 7. Curry, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., s., Copley 8q., Boston, Mass, 
ROGERS HALL SCHOOL cikts 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 minutes from 
Boston. Country sports. New gymnasium and 
swimming pool. For catalogue and views, address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS B. A., Principal 


"7 have always considered wo! Academy a school of the 
highest class, and admirably a eee to Aig boys for college." 
Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U. S. upreme Court 


MONSON ACADEMY 


112th YEAR 


Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. Over 
2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate privilege. Beau- 
i ~ Equipped — Field. 

lew dormitories. i mnasiun Resident Physical Director. 
Rite’ $250 to sete. —s ame separ of proven worth. 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING P Prin., Monson, Mass. 











=TENACRE= 


A Country School for Young Girls 





REPARATORY to Dana 
Hall. Fourteen miles from 
Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the 
age of the pupil. The finest 
instruction, care and influence. 





Miss Het—eEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 














for Physical 

The Sargent School '¢x,Physics 

Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical educa- 

tion inthe world. General and special courses prepare for healthy 

womanhood. Sessions , all seasons. New - geet in 1904 and 1914. 
Address for bookl 

Dr. D. A. Sargent, 32 Everett Bt. ‘Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 


New-Church Theological School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theological 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation of the 
>criptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. For cata 
logue and information address 


William L. Worcester, President, 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Forty Acres, Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 














Massacuusetts, Franktin. 
Young men ana youn 
Dean Academy ous find here one 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture; a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms,$300-$350 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. For catalogue and 
information address 
Artuur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Principal. 


Wilbraham Academy 


A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful liv- 
ing, and gives thorough preparation for college work. 





LORD W. DOUGLASS, Headmaster 
Massachusetts, Wilbraham, Box 294. 





Wheaton College for Women 
The new college for women. 4-year course leading to A. B.degree. 
Faculty of men and women. Also 2-year diploma course for high 
school graduates. 17 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog, 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. One thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. 








Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 














CHOOSING THE SCHOOL 


HAT ‘schools are advertised in 

such numbers and variety adds to 

the embarrassment of choosing. 
But it makes possible a wise choice if 
sufficient attention is given to the ques- 
tion. The very idea of the private school 
and its reason for existence is that it 
is “difficult,” that it represents a special 
type of education suiting the excep- 
tional need of. the child or demand of 
the parent. 

How many other boys do you know 
who are exactly like your boy; how 
many that require the same kind of 
training? His own brother is not like 
him and the discipline ‘that would help 
the one might hurt the other. It might 
be objected that this logic would lead 
to a school for every individual, that is, 
to the private tutor, but this conclusion 
ignores the fact that a large part of a 
student’s education is given him by his 
schoolmates. It makes, at least, as much 
difference to him who these are as who 
his official and salaried teachers are. 
Almost any school is better than none, 
any, kind of education preferable to 
mere instruction. 

But the fact that every boy or girl is 
a unique personality, and reacts dif- 
ferently from every other to the same 
stimulus, makes it necessary to send 
him to the school, wherever and what- 
ever that may be. It would be as absurd 
to send him to “a” school as it would 
for you to enter a drug store and ask 
for “a dose of medicine.” The best 
school for your boy is the school that 
will do best for him, no matter what it 
may do for others. 

In view of the diversity of individual 
requirements it would of course be pre- 
sumptuous for us to prescribe one par- 
ticular type of school as “the best” for 
all. All kinds have their distinctive vir- 
tues, otherwise they would not be in ex- 
istence. The most that we can do where 
we do not know the pupil concerned is 
to see wherein these types differ, leav- 
ing it entirely to the parent to decide 
what weight should be given to these 
points. 

In the first place we find the private 
schools divided inte two general classes 
according to location. Some are estab- 
lished in the country, some in the city, 
while others make a more or less suc- 
cessful attempt to combine accessibility 
with seclusion. 

A somewhat similar division is that 
between large and small schools, tho 
here the important point is not so much 
how many students are enrolled in the 
institution as a whole but what is the 
size of the groups of students who are 
so intimately associated in boarding hall 
or class rooms as to form a unit of 
close companionship. It is not possible 
to determine how much individual at- 
tention each student receives by the 
simple process of dividing the number 
in the student body by the number in 
the faculty. It sometimes happens that 
in institutions where the ratio is one to 
fifteen the association between instruc- 
tor and pupil is closer than where it is 
one to ten. 

The form of support also divides the 
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private schools into two classes, those 
that are endowed and those that depend 
entirely upon the fees of the students. 
The endowed schools are usually older 
and their history and traditions have 
given them an established reputation to 
maintain. On the other hand these tra- 
ditions or the conditions of endowment 
may hamper their freedom, so we some- 
times find among the younger schools 
supported altogether by their students 
a quicker response to the demands of 
the times for new forms of education. 

The private school differs from the 
public school essentially in that it has 
the power to select its students and so 
can form a more homogeneous body by 
the exclusion of any whom for any rea- 
son it seems undesirable. In practise, 
however, this distinction is sometimes 
not so great as it is in theory and it 
may happen that a private school by 
its need of tuition fees will have lower 
standards of admission in regard to 
scholarship and character than the pub- 
lic schools. 

As to religious training, there are 
three main types. Very few of the pri- 
vate schools are exclusively secular. 
Many are distinctly denominational, but 
most of them aim to maintain a decided 
religious atmosphere without sectarian 
bias. 

In the choice of schools for young 
men the matter of military drill is 
often a deciding factor, and seems like- 
‘y to become of greater importance in 
the future than it has been in the past. 
In every state a public college is main- 
tained, with the aid of the national Gov- 
ernment, in which military training is 
compulsory and many private schools, 
especially in the South, make a special- 
ty of it. Apparently it is meeting with 
increasing public favor both on the 
grounds of patriotism and of individual 
benefit. The question of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the military form 
of education was admirably discussed 
by President Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Foundation in an Atlantic article on 
“The College of Discipline and the Col- 
lege of Freedom,” in which he compared 
West Point and Harvard as the extreme 
types. 

One of the first questions which a 
parent has to settle before he can 
choose a secondary school for his son 
or daughter is that of the probable 
future career. Is it to be a preparatory 
or a finishing school? If the former, for 
what college is it to prepare? Some pri- 
vate schools make it their special ob- 
ject to qualify their students for the 
examinations of a particular college or 
group of similar colleges, and the more 
closely they are adapted for this the 
less they may suit those of other aims. 

Since all colleges nowadays give va- 
rious degrees and allow various options 
in admission requirements the prepara- 
tory schools are also offering different 
courses, altho these are often not so 
completely differentiated in reality as 
they are on paper. But one can at least 
distinguish among five kinds of train- 
ing; classical, scientific, literary, artis- 
tic and vocational. Many schools at- 
tempt with varying success to combine 
these in such a way that every student 
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Distinetively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. 


Growing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 


of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 

0o0 favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 

refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of 

seashore, ponies, horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 

for observed especially for results in health, character and 

education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 

Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All 

Girls branches of study under patient and _ enthusiastic 
instructors. Address 

Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box P, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass, 

FOR 


WILLISTON SEMINARY $5o0v5 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed by an unusually large corps of able teachers. One 
instructor to every twelve boys. All the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
Wholesome food. Healthy outdoor life. Intelligent guidance in work and play stimulates the 
best in brain and body. Scientific and preparatory departments. Cottage plan. Five build- 
ings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic field. For booklet or catalog, address 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 























Powder Point School for Boys 
' By the Sea 96 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Modern buildings. New concrete residence. New gymnasium, 
Extensive grounds. Large athletic fields. Cinder track. Safe 
boating and swimming in land-locked ye Harbor, border- 


ing on school grounds. Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 
business preparation. Individual responsibility developed. on- 
military. Upper and lower schools. Forillustrated catalog address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 


Bradford Academy “jew 


Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merri- 
mac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
meral course of five years and two years’ 
course for High School graduates. Address 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Principal “—--——— 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER. MASS. Founded 1828 


23 miles from Boston. General course with Household Science. 
College Preparation. Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principa 



































MINNESOTA 


Pillsbury Academy 


Owatonna, Minnesota. 





Noted for its College Entrances, including 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, etc. 


Distinctively a military school, Designated by the U. S. War 
Beautiful, healthful location. .Co-educational. 38th year. Eight Department as an Honor School. Noted for clean athletics. 


buildings, gymnasium, swimming pool. 15 acres of campus. Equal thoroughness in physical and mental culture, 16 build- 
large endowment makes possible exceptional advantages on most ings. 200acres. 50 miles suuth of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
reasonable terms. Separate building for music department. Piano, Six weeks Summer School, June to August. For catalog 


voice, violin, elocution, art, domestic science. Individual instruc- and full particulars address. 


tion. Military drill. Physical«ulture. Allathletics. Opportunity COL. VASA E. STOLBRAND, C.E., Headmaster 
. . » U.E., 


for selt- support. Catalogue on request. 
D I, Farib: " in 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal. ee Se ee 
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NEW YORK 









SCHOOL For Boys‘ 


Founded by 

Dr. Frederick Luther Gamage 
Location: Sixty-four miles from New York City, 
on the Harlem Railroad; seven hundred feet above 

i», sea-level, in the foothills of the Berkshires. 

Chiects To prepare boys for College and Scien- 

‘ fic Schools; to f h-bits of st 

A pow te a fe ‘os‘er systematic study, 

ls Fqui tt: The Mai Buildin . 

: , hs — By! fain ing, ee 

& bedrooms, nfirmary, and psec sanitary appoint- 

~ ments; ‘Cymnedam, large swimming-pool; Field 4 

House, in center of large playing-ground. f 
Administration: Course of instruction 








St. John’s School ousnvc-teio  ¥. 


Offers a quick and thorough preparation for college. 


Develops strong bodies, clear, active minds and clean, manly 

habits. Certincates given stud with an h ble record. 

Firm, yet kindly, discipline. Daily instruction in military 

science. Gymnasium.swimming pool, athletic field of five acres, 

tennis, golf. Manlysportsencouraged. Yuutor Hall, asepa- 

Se schvol for boys under 13. Summegsession. For catalogue, 
dress 


Rev. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A.M.. Pd. B.. Principal 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


#| Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary ,and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys, Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 

B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 























NEW HAMPSHIRE 





five years directed by men of experien il 
supervision by faculty of all = ce eae ‘ 
mutual con ween boys and masters en- 
coura: 


Fer catalogue and particulars address r 
Fred’k L. Gamage, Headmaster, Pawling, N. Y. } 











Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and «rches'ra Conducting. Limied 
to 65. Personal attention. Catalog. 65 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 





9@ Anelementary and secondary Church school 
ST. FAITH ter a limit d number of amb.tivus girls. 
College Preparation, Home Scicnce, Music, Vocational Guidance, 
Invigor: ing climate. One teacher to every five pup ls. $275 5.00 per 


year. Forcata.ogue of ““Theschool that's full of sunshine,’’ address 


St. Faith’s School, Box 356, Saratoga Springs, New York 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 103rd 
year opens Sep’. 8h. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 
acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. New 
gymnasium. Playing fields. School farm. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, N. H. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunitics tor boys of exceptiona! character and 
py 135th vear.opens Sept, 15th, 1915 
Perry, Exeter, New 








OHIO 


GLENDALE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Glendale, Ohio Siss't")bu von, Pte 


VERMONT 











MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Eighteen miles from New York. Number of pupils limited. Each 

girl has a personal association with the principals. College en- 

trance certi cate. General courses. Terms §o00. 

Miss MARY E. HULL, MISS GRACE HUNTINGTON, Principals 
LARCHMONT. New York 


ROCHESTER. N.X 


For Engineering, 

Industry, Trades, 

Art, Home Economics, Teaching (Manual Training, Domestic 
S.jience and Art, Applied and Fiae Arts). Two or Three Year 
Courses. Mechanical, Elecirical, and other special courses for 
grammar school graduates. Engineering «end proiessional 
courses for high school graduates, Inexpensive. Apply for special 
bulletin. 





Technical 


THE REGISTRAR, 6? Plymouth Avenue 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
‘ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


Offers intensely practical training in the broad phases 
of business, in the stimulating atmosphere of America’s 
| center of commerce and finance. Develops the qualities 
for which big business men are searching. Day and 
| evening courses in accounting, banking, finance, adver- 
tising, salesmanship, journalism, insurance, real estate, 
| practical politics, commercial teaching, marketing, 
transportation, foreign trade, etc. Combined cultural 
and vocational course may be had in cooperation with 
the Washington Square College. Year begins Sep- 
tember 23rd. For bulletin address 


The Secretary, School of Commerce 
36 Waverly Place New York City 




















An endowed school for 

Bis op Hopki Ins a girls. 130 acres overlook? 

ing lake Champlain, Well 

equipped building. Outdoor sports all year. Upper and lower 

school. College preparatory and general courses. Write for circular. 
MISS ELLEN SETON OGDEN, PRINCIPAL 

The Rt. Rev. A. C. A. HALL, President, BURLINGTON, 


GODDARD SEMINARY In the Green Mountains, 

College entrance certificate. 

State Teacher’s Training Course. Music. Domest'c Science. 

Commercial Courre. New equipment. Large endowment. 4 

pulidia Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $250 a year—No extras. 

LAND DO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D.,Prin., Box 17, 
a Vt 


vt. 








VIRGINIA 








Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
- College 


One of the leading Colleges for Women in 
the United States. Admission by examina- 
tion, or by certificate from accredited schools. 
Well equipped laboratories for Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, and Psychology. A Library of 
13,000 volumes. Modern residence halls. New 
$20,000 Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 
Large Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts. 
Healthful climate, free from extreme tem- 
perature. $250,000 have recently been added 
to the endowment fund. Expenses moderate. 
Officers and instructors, 58; students 610, 
from 35 States and foreign countries. 


Address PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. WEBB 
Lynchburg Virginia , 

















may have a taste of all. Where unmis- 
takable signs of some special talent, say 
for music, manifests itself in youth, 
then the choice is simplified by being 
narrowed. But young people normally 
will take an interest in any study which 
is attractively presented and it is a 
common error of fond parents or teach- 
ers to mistake the delight and facility 
they may show in the exercize of some 
new faculty for a proof of specific 
genius. Because a boy likes to shoot or 
collect birds’ eggs it does not follow 
that he will become a great general or 
ornithologist when he grows up. Wheth- 
er a girl takes most pleasure in model- 
ing clay or dough, in making sonnets or 
dresses, does not determine her destiny 
or even ‘her disposition. Youth is a pro- 
cess of finding one’s self and there 
should be a sufficient variety in the 
courses and elasticity in the curriculum 
to afford opportunity of developing the 
individual tastes and talents. 

In examining a school it is of course 
necessary to see that it has adequate 
facilities for the work it professes to 
do, that is for instance, whether the 
books in the library and the apparatus 
in the laboratories are sufficient for the 
courses offered in literature and sci- 
ence. The more important question of 
how many “born teachers” there are in 
the faculty is one not so easily ascer- 
tained since the number of capital let- 
ters after an instructor’s name gives 
little indication of his ability as an in- 
structor. 

Lastly the matter of cost is often a 
limiting if not a determining factor in 
the problem. In this connection it must 
be remembered that the expense of 
schooling depends more upon the stand- 
ard of living among the students than 
upon the price of tuition. 

We have attempted here nothing more 
than to specify some of the points that 
are to be taken into ‘consideration in 
the choice of a school. At least as much 
time and attention should be given to 
the selection of the miniature world in 
which the boy or girl is to spend the 
formative years of life as is given to 
the choice of an automobile or camera. 
Modern psychologists, however they 
may differ on other points, agree as to 
the importance attached to the period 
of adolescence. This is the time when 
the personality crystallizes. Later influ- 
ences may change opinions and modify 
character, but will never be able to 
effect a radical transformation of the 
self. It is then that habits are formed, 
ideals inspired and impulses born. It is 
then, if ever, that the religious nature 
is awakened and all those emotions 
which lead toward the higher life have 
their first inception. There is only one 
such sunrise in any one’s day and it 
must not be missed. 

It must be remembered that in every 
school many lessons are learned which 
are not in the curriculum and these for 
good or ill may be most indelibly im- 
prest upon the plastic mind. The soul 
of a school, the genius loci, the esprit 
de corps, is something very real and su- 
premely important. But this cannot be 
put into print or picture nor can it be 
ascertained by a look at the plant. 
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FRATERNAL INSURANCE AND 
RESERVES 


It is becoming increasingly evident 
from the numerous letters I am just 
now receiving on the subject, that the 
views I have recently exprest on assess- 
ment life insurance have interested a 
number of persons. Among those who 
have written me—some seeking informa- 
tion, others requesting advice, and yet 
others challenging my statements or de- 
fending the system—is Mr. P. J. Reilly 
of Fargo, North Dakota, who tells me 
he has been a member of the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen for thirty- 
four years. 

Appealing to my sense of justice and 
admitting the correctness of many of 
my statements, he reminds me that 
“all fraternal insurance societies were 
founded in ignorance” as respects prop- 
er insurance methods. He would have 
me note that the A. O. U. W. is the 
pioneer in fraternal insurance and the 
first to adopt adequate policy reserves. 
He tells me that each state jurisdiction 
is independent, and free to formulate 
its own system; that each pays its own 
death claims, and uses such rates and 
actuarial methods as its members elect. 

Commenting on a comparison made 
by a member of the order, who is also a 
policyholder in the Pacific Mutual Life 
(see The Independent of May 24, 
1915), he says: 


I joined the order about the same time, 
thirty-four years ago, . .. at the age of 
twenty-one, and paid $12 a year for $2000 
of insurance. This continued for twenty- 
four years, making the total outlay to me 
$288, which you will admit was pretty 
cheap insurance. Of course, I realized that 
this could not continue and that eventually 
I would have to pay more. I moved to 
North Dakota during the year 1904, and 
transferred my membership to that juris- 
diction, and in that year North Dakota 
changed from the old classified methods to 
a level rate. I was then forty-five years 
old and adopted that rate, which has cost 
me annually $53.46 for $2000, and which 
has a cash surrender value today of $388, 
paid-up certificate for $700, or extended 
insurance for ten years. I consider that if 
I were to drop out of the A. O. U. W. to- 
day with a paid-up certificate of $700 after 
having the protection of $2000 for ~~ 
four years with an actual net cost of $ 
I would feel kindly toward the institution 
that had protected me for all those years. 


The point, as I take it, of this entirely 
reasoanble address to my sense of fair 
play is that certain jurisdictions of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen are 
now operating under a reserve system 
and that in discussing assessmentism 
as practised by that order, I should dif- 
ferentiate as between jurisdictions. I 
heartily concur in the suggestion; and 
it is convenient to observe right here 
that, as the result of an examination 
made of such meager data as are im- 
mediately accessible to me, the jurisdic- 
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Yeates School 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 


A Country School for fifty boys, on an 
estate of 110 acres, in the heart of the 
“Garden County’’ of the United States. 





Thorough preparation for any college. | 


Physical training unsurpassed, Swimming 
Pool, Gymnasium, Two Athletic Fields. 
A new building ready for occupancy 
September next, makes possible fifteen 
additional pupils. Application for reser- 
vations should be made now. 


Catalogue and portfolio on application. 
Terms $700 ver year. No extras. 


Address 


The Headmaster, Yeates School 
Box 504, Lancaster, Pa. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday School 
Directors, Headworkers of Church Settle- 
ments and Club Leaders. Open to men and 
women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, prac- 
tical. Liberal scholarship provisions, includ- 
ing TWO SUMMER SESSIONS at THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. Traveling 
fellowship yielding $810. RELIGIOUS ED- 
UCATION and SOCIAL SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTES during the SUMMER QUARTER 
open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, | 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

















Pittsburgh, Pa., Woodland Road 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Delightful location overlooking the city. Col- 
legiate and special courses. Degrees given. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression. Athletics. 


JOHN CAREY ACHESON, LL.D., President 











WILSON COLLEGE | 


For Women Chambersburg, Pa. 


Combines the high standards of the larger coll for 
women with unusually close association between faculty 
and students. Four years’ course leading to A. B. degree. 
Music department, including pipe-organ. Equivalent of 
4 years High School work required for admission. Student 
government and honor system. Beautiful location in Cum- 
berland Valley. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. Boating 
stream, Extensive campus. Certified water supply. Terms 
moderate. Address, ANNA JANE McKEAG, 
Ph. D., LL. D., President, Box 120. 
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The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS (Inc.) Founded 1853 
“*The Mountain School” 

Healthful, invigorating and picturesque location, 100 acres of park 
land. Six modern home-like buildings. 75 girls, 12 teachers in 
residence. Thorough college preparation ; also courses for girls 
not going to coilege. Music, practical domestic science, dancing, 
physical work in gymnasium and athletic field under a trained 
director. J//ustrated catalog Sree. 


A. R. GRIER, President Box 117, Birmingham, Pa. 





Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL-—A thorough physical, mental and 
moral training for college entrance or business. 

SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance under 
Christian masters from the great universities. Personal attention 
given to each boy. 

LOCATION—In the country, on the western slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one oi the most beautiful and healthful spots 
of America. 

EQUIPMENT—Modern and complete. New Gymnasium. 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 136, 

William Munn Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg,Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND 





MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Thorough preparation for college and techni- 
calschool. Manual Training. Extensive athletic fields, gymna- 
sium, ing -_ Moc ites. 

Lower School—special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 

Seth E. Gifford, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 











BROWN UNIVERSITY 
COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Training of Directors of Religious Education, Lay Assist- 
ants of Pastors Teachers of the Bible, and other Leaders in 
Religious Work. 

= peration with Religious Organizations of the City and 
State for practical training. 

Special Two-Year Course; Courses for regular, graduate 
and undergraduate students. For information, address 


Professor Henry Thatcher Fowler, Providence, R. I. 














VIRGINIA 


STUART HALL ,2223,,276' 
Formerly V.rginia Fema e In- 

stitute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls, in the Virginia 

Mountains. General and Prepara’ory Courses. Music. Art, and 

Expression Departments. Entirely new equipment, including 

pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. 

JANE COLSION HOWARD,A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and y 














P repara- 
tory and 
College 
Courses, 
Music, Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic 
Science, 
Supervised 
athletics. 
Students 
from 32 
States. 
eatalog ad- 
dress 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
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FOR BOYS 


Location. Rangeley Lake region; 
dry, bracing air. 

Ideals. Obedience — Manliness — 

Thoroughness — Concentration 

Achievement. 


Equipment. 30 acres of athletic 


fields and playgrounds, three ten- 
nis courts, three Humes, School 
House, Gymnasiuin, Manual Train- 
ing Shop. 
Athletics. 
football, 
bail, 


Competent coaching, 
basketball, track, base- 
West Poir.t setting-up drill. 

Out-of-door Life. Snowshoeing, 
tobogganing, camping trips, fish- 
ing, mountain climbing, swimming, 
horseback r:ding, maple-sugar 
making. 

Scholarship. College certificate 
privilege. Business course. One 
teacher to six boys. Economy of 
time and efficiency in work. Every 
vacancy filled the past year. 

Private Pullman. Leaves Boston 
for the school on opening day of 
each term. 

Terms. Seven hundred dollars 
($700). Summer tutoring School. 
Five weeks. 


George D. Church, M.A., Headmaster, 
Farmington, Maine 








HEBRON ACADEMY 40 acres, 9 buildings. 


STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful residences 
for girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL—A modern home 
for boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesome food. Pure spring water. 
College preparatory. General courses Domestic science. 
Address WM. E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal. HEBRON, Maine. 





CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years. 
course. 





Pacific Theological Seminary 


Open to qualified students of both sexes and 
all denominations. Location and climate unex- 
celled. Thorough instruction and practical mod- 
ern training for the ministry. University of 
California courses and library free. 

Opens August 16th, 1915. Address 


C, S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California. 





CONNECTICUT 


The Ely School for Girls, ©”, Sot... 


A country school. One hour from New York. Cer- 
tificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 





Ely Court, 





The Gateway 
A School for Girls of all ages 


Miss ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 
St. Ronan Terrace New Haven, Connecticut 


~_% THE SANFORD SCHOOL |: 


Ridge, Comm. On a modern 300-acre 
farm, Varied life out-of-doors, as well as athletics. In- 
dividual attention under experienced teachers. Careful 
preparation for life as well as for allcolleges. A summer 

wu" session. D. S. SANFORD, A.M., Headmaster, Box B. 


THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 

privileges domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 

ings, athletic fie'ds, tennis courts, baseball wae Endowment 
rmits low expense of $350 a year. Addre: 

Rov AL A. Moors, A.N., Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
s A school for girls in 
Chevy Chase Seminary tistnoe nox 
beautiful suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses. Strong depart- 
ments of Music, Art and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 
acres and provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Cara. 
logue on request. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals, 


ILLINOIS 


“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. or 





home- making and well-paid positions. 
Home 


WESTER 


Designated as 


529 West 69th St. Chicago, Ill. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


“Honor School’ by the War Department. 
the highest rating given. Prepares boys for College or Busi- 
ness. Work accepted by Cio and Universities. Fire- 
proof Barrac Supervised athletics, Swimming 

pool 20x60. Tuition $500. Fora copy of 

catalogue address 
COL. A. M. JACKSON, A, M, 
Superintendent 
Box 99, Alton, Il. 
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Girton School Ems 


Winnetka, Ill. Chicago’s Oldest Suburb 
Select boarding and day school situated in a beautiful 20 acre 
park. College preparatory, General and Finishing Courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Household Sani- 
tation, and Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley. Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. 
Social life of the bome ae —_ attractive. 





Francis mine Cacin, Principal, Box 80 








MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


For Girls and 
Young Wom- 
en. Rated a 
Junior College 
of Class *‘A’’ 


by University 
of Illinois. Do- 
mesticScience, 
Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Gymnasium, tennis, archery, 
baseball, hockey. Modern and 78th year 
opens mid-September. Zwo exAtbits at Panama- Paci, ic Expo- 
sition. Catalog. Miss Martina C. Erickson, 








Frances Shimer School 


Of the University of Chicago) 

A Home onal for Girls and Young Women. Junior College 
two years with diploma. Advanced standing at colleges and uni- 
versities. Four years academic work. Separate building for Ist 
and 2nd year academic students. Certificate privileges. Home 
Economics with Diploma. Music, Art, Expression, and Secre- 
tarial courses. 8 modern brick buildings. 35acres. Golf, tennis, 
gym. 127 miles from Chicago. } sg from 12 states. Founded 
1853. Opens Sept hei Rate, $4 


Chicago Fine oa s. Mich. Ave., Mondays, 
Rey. WILLIAM P. MeKte, Box 623, Mt. Carroll, lll. 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A STANDARD COLLEGE. GRANTS DEGREES 


Scientific and classical courses leading to B. A. 
degree. College of Music grants B. . degree. 
School of Home Economics grants B. S. degree. 
Also certificate courses, ctreng academy course. 
School of Fine Arts. School of Expression. Ex- 
penses reasonable. Catalog. Address 


WOMAN'S COLLECE, Box 37, Jacksonville, Illinois 
NEW JERSEY 
An efficient school at mod- 


The Penning ton Schoo erate cost. 75 minutes from 


N. Y., 50 or - — 4 Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
i Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all 
athletics. A... school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 
FRANK MACDANIBL, D. D., Headmaster. Box 80 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington. 


AGENCIES 


Tut TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


aaco IDS TEACHERS, TUTORS rome AkD SCHOOLS 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


has good positions for good teachers with good 
records, Harlan French, Pres.; Vincent B. 
Fisk, Sec., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston New York Washington Chicago 
Denver Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 



































tion of North Dakota seems to be in 
sounder shape from a life insurance 
viewpoint than that of any other in the 
order. 

My correspondent has been fortunate, 
as he probably realizes. He had his pro- 
tection for years at less than its value, 
for example, and he secured a reforma- 
tion of his contract before it was too 
late. But there are tens of thousands of 
his brethren in other jurisdictions who 
remain unredeemed, if such statistics 
as I can readily consult are to be relied 
on. I find in the ‘Consolidated Chart,” 
issued annually by the Fraternal Mon- 
itor, A. O. U. W. figures from thirteen 
jurisdictions only, to wit: Arkansas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota and Washington. Six of these 
are credited with reserve accumula- 
tions; seven seem to possess none. Ex- 
cepting those of North Dakota and 
Washington, all of these reserves are of 
insignificant proportioris, both as to 
themselves and as compared with the 
insurance in force. I find that the North 
Dakota reserve amounts to $98.47 for 
every $1000 of outstanding insurance; 
that of Washington at $43.66; New Jer- 
sey, $27.81; Massachusetts, $3.69; Min- 
nesota, $2.56; and Nebraska, 30 cents. 
The jurisdictions of Arkansas, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, New York, Oklahoma 
and South Dakota, with an aggregate 
of $115,365,294 of insurance in force, 
seem to have no reserve accumulations 
at all. The total insurance for the thir- 
teen jurisdictions is $285.522,187, a part 
of which is supported by $1,902,794 of 
reserves—or about $6.66 per $1000. 

Contrast this condition of affairs with 
that of the old line companies as found 
in the 1915 report (just at hand) of 
the Insurance Department of Connecti- 
cut, where it is shown that the total in- 
surance in force in the companies re- 
porting to that department is $18,119,- 
633,362, against which there is a re- 
serve of $3,817,768,045, an average of 
$210.69 per $1000. 

I am not arguing against the insuf- 
ficiency of the North Dakota A. O. U. 
W. reserve. Its actuary certifies to its 
sufficiency, and that is acceptable to 
me; but measuring the other jurisdic- 
tions by that standard, we are bound to 
conclude that they are lamentably de- 
ficient. An examination of the figures 
cited induces the inference that in the 
jurisdictions which have adopted the 
level premium (reserve) method, the 
great, vast mass of the insurance in 
force continues under the old system. 
Observe Nebraska, with $68,912,000 of 
outstanding insurance and a total ac- 
cumulated reserve of but $21,147. Nec- 
essarily, but a very trifling amount of 
that business is on the level premium 
plan. If the Nebraska reserve is in 
amount to the particular certificates it 
protects precisely in the same propor- 
tion as those of North Dakota, then we 
find that only $215,000 of the Nebraska 
business carries reserves, while some 
$68,700,000 is in the air, so to say. 

In conclusion, it is but necessary to 
observe that there is no division what- 
ever between my correspondent and me 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RHODE ISLAND 











Ruove Istanp, Providence, 313 Hope St. 


The Misses Bronson’s School 


A home school for ten girls under sixteen at 
time of entrance. Circular. 





VIRGINIA 





For Young Ladies 
Staunton, Va. 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1915. Located in the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern appointments. 
Students the past session from a States. Terms moderate. Pupils 

enter any time. Send Ss Catal 
Miss EB. C. WEIMAR, Principal 





WISCONSIN 








St. John’s Military Academy 


The School has a national reputation for 
the high character of its scholastic work, 
the excellence of its military instruction 
and the perfection of its physical train- ‘ 
ing. Write for catalog. 


"es School 
S. Govt. 
Address ay i, Dela- 








New f home on shores of Lake Geneva. Modern cont 
ieee heating, we. 
te 

















CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





THE PHOTOPLAY 





1» taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
‘Tus Puotoriay A' “Reoue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
103, Springfield, 














The School 


How can parents or guard- 
ians select from out of all the 
hundreds of schools the school 
that fits the boy or girl? 

In the first place read the ad- 
vertisements in this and other 
issues of The Independent. 
Send for the catalogues of those 
schools that seem to fit your 
needs. Use The Independent’s 
Education Service, as a time- 
saver and short-cut in securing 
full and complete information. 


See Page 477 
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over reserves. We both insist that they 
are essential to the safety and the prac- 
tical fulfilment of the life insurance 
contract. 








Mrs. M. A. R., Valedo, Kan.—The Home- 
steaders is a comparatively small fraternal 
insurance order on the assessment plan, a 
form of life insurance that is undesirable. 
The Central Life is a mutual old line com- 
pany, small but sound, cost of getting busi- 
ness too high. It issues deferred dividend 
policies only—a plan I cannot recommend. 

R. A. F., New York.—Cannot unquali- 
fiedly recommend the company in the con- 
nection you mention. It is financially sound 
and will, I believe, eventually become a 
good average company for policyholders, 
but it is handicapped by an unfortunate 
past. An agent has plenty of work in sell- 
ing insurance for a company with a good 
record. He cannot afford the time required 
to defend a poor one. 


Miss C. C. R., Tannersville, N. Y.—The 
company mentioned. is financially sound 
and its. policies are fully protected by prop- 
er reserves. I am of the opinion that the 
singe advantage you cite and like will be 
neutralized within a comparatively short 
period, and that the net cost to you will 
eventually exceed that in many other com- 
panies. However, the insurance offered is 
of standard quality. 


J. R. McC., Fairmount, Ind—A com- 
paratively young company with a large 
capital, fully solvent and a good surplus. 
It writes non-participating pees only. 
The management is of average ability, con- 
tent to do a moderate business which is 
conducted with conservatism and care. Such 
business as is transacted outside the United 
States must, necessarily, conform with the 
legal requirements of its home state and of 
such other states as permit it to operate 
within their jurisdiction. 


A. H. C., Marathon, N. Y.—The two 
companies you name are among the best in 
the land. It is impossible to make predic- 
tions respecting future dividends, but com- 
panies of the class cited may be relied upon 


|| to pay all they can. There are two kinds of 


participating and non-participating com- 
panies: one is well mana; and the other 
is not. There is little difference, measured 
by growth, between the skillfully managed 
of either class. In the state of New York 
a company may write only participating or 
non- a a ae a both. 


W.-C., 6917 Bennett Ave., Chicago, 

m” —The form of policy, description of 
which you enclose, is ideal for it devotes 
every dollar the policyholder invests as pre- 
mium to building up the estate created in 
ming insured. Its main feature consists 

in augmenting the reserve by leaving the 
dividends and their interest earnings to 
accumulate. In this way a Whole Life pol- 
icy may be paid up for its face long before 
the tabular “expectation” is reached; the 
stipulated number of payments under a 
Limited-Payment policy may be reduced; 
and, in time, either of these forms may he 
transformed into a cash endowment. The 
company offering the policy is first class, 
over sixty years old, in splendid financial 
condition and managed with great ability. 


M. H., Canon City, Col.—Your question 
uncovers a legal point as novel in life in- 
surance as is the cause of its origin. While 
I cannot speak with authority, it is my 
opinion that no court in the United States 
would sustain a life insurance companv in 
its effort to avoid payment for losses in- 
curred thru the destruction of the “Lusi- 
tania.” The policyholders on that vessel had 
violated none of the conditions of their con- 
tracts, they were non-combatants exerciz- 
ing only their undisputed rights in travel- 
ing on a peaceful merchantman. In doing 
this, they did_ not require permits from 
their insurers. They properly presumed that 
they were protected against the perils of 
belligerents by the provisions of interna- 
tional law and the usages of modern war- 
fare. I cannot cite any cases similar to this, 
nor do I think any other such have ever 
occurred. 








SUMMER CAMPS 


DR. CHARLES A, EASTMAN 
(OHTYESA) 

Author of “‘/ndian Boyhood,"’ etc., announces his SCHOOL OF 
THE WOODS, the Unique Summer Camp for Girls, on Granite 
Lake, near Keene, New Hampshire. .Modern house with sanitary 
plumbing; three open fire places; out-door sleeping; resident 
physician, All land and water sports under expert supervision 
Rest and exercise prescribed to fit individual needs. Authentic 
INDIAN woodcraft and nature lore, games, dances trailing, sign 
language, artistic handicrafts, ceremonies, and pageantry. Unusual 
opportunitiesin music. For a summer rich in novel experiences 
and the pure poetry of living, come to 


“OAHE,” The Hill of the Vision! 


Number limited. Write for illustrated leaflet. Mrs, Elaine 
Goodale Eastman, Amherst, Mass. After June 18, Munsonville, 
N. H. 


SUMMER CAMP CHEDWELL, oN CHAUTAU- 


QUA LAKE, opposite Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. Little children, young women, 
families. Conducted by The School of Mother: 
craft, 330 West End Ave., New York City. Ad- 
dress after June 12, Dewittville, N. Y. 

















CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain. 

Twenty-second year. Every convenience for safety and 
comfort, Waterproof tents with floors, All land and 
water sports. Leaders carefully chosen college men. Best 
of food. Camp physician. No mosquitoes or malaria. 

Long-distance phone. Number limited, Booklet upon 
application. Address Wm. H.Brown, 270 W. 72d St., N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


Private Cottage at Chautauqua 


For Rent—A beautiful home, re- 
modelled this season, furnished and 
redecorated, located in one of the 
most attractive and quiet residential 
sections of Chautauqua, with un- 
usually lar yard planted with 
shrubs and flowers. Cottage has nine 
rooms and two bathrooms, stationary 
wash stands and gas stoves in bed- 
rooms, gas range and electric light. 
Verandas first and second floors. 
Rent from ey June to October. 
Address Mrs a Chapin Bray, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


























SMALL FARM FOR SALE 
5 acres of land, 7 room bungalow, barn, chicken house, on 
trolley, 3 miles from Bridgeton. $2250.00, 


ALBERT R. McALLISTER BRIDGETON, N. J 


APARTMENTS TO LET—124 Oxford Street, 
Cambridge. 5 and 6 sunny rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, within easy walking distance of Harvard Square. 


Apply to Robert H. Magwood, 344 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass. 











NOTICE 
THE SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS located at Minneapolis, in the 


State of Minnesota, is closing its affairs. All 
note holders and other creditors of the association 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims for payment. 


F, A. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
Dated May 4, 1915, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Louis K. Hull, Attorney, for The Security Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. 











For 36 years we have been paying our custom” 
ers the highest returns consistent with con: 
Servative First 4 loans o' 
— and up which wecan recommend “4 — 








ask | for Loan List No. 710. Es Socinons 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS X CO. Lawren 





First-Mo ages 01 on on 
remain te coe Oregon 


Bevereaux Mortgage Co. WPS 


rite for list. 








To Rent or Sell your Real 
Estate, to get boys and girls 
for your Camping Party, to 
complete ~~ Touring Party, 
use the advertising columns of 
The Independent. 
























THE MOVING WORLD 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 
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AMERICAN ANIMAL PICTURES 


Edward A. Salisbury, who owns a 
thousand acre ranch in the far West 
where the wild animal life of America 
has suffered comparatively little from 
the professional hunter, has succeeded 
in taking over twelve thousand feet of 
pictures which constitute the most com- 
plete kinematographic course of Ameri- 
can natural history yet made. In this 
work he has had the coéperation of the 
United States Biological Survey and 
was given free access to all the great 
federal game reserves. These pictures 
not only give a charmingly intimate 
view of wild animal life but they show 
the enlightened policy of conservation 
on the part of Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Salisbury shows the rich and 
striking variety of game fish in the 
waters of California and portrays in 
detail the work of the hatcheries. The 
artificial fertilization of the spawn of 
such game fish as the rainbow trout 
and the steel-head trout is shown at 
very close range. After enabling us to 
watch the life of the fish 
from the egg until it is 
large enough to be distrib- 
uted in the waters of the 
state, the author delights 
the heart of the sportsman 
and the lover of the beauti- 
ful in nature by showing 
picturesque trout streams 
and the angler’s skill. 

On those islands along 
the Pacific coast where mil- 
lions of migratory birds 
pass and repass every year, 
Mr. Salisbury has managed 
to catch practically every 
detail of their domestic in- 


timacies, the building of their nests 
and care of their eggs, the hatching of 
the young and their growth under the 
watchful eyes’ of the mother bird. The 
origin of the ancient superstition of the 
pelican feeding its young by tearing its 
own breast is demonstrated by the cam- 
era, which shows that the young peli- 
cans dive down deep into the craws of 
their mother in their greed for food. 

The scenes showing the hunting of 
the mountain lions and the lynx and 
various species of bear look well on the 
screen because the author has avoided 
all wounding or killing of animals and 
devoted his whole energies to recording 
their traits and characteristics. 


' MORALS THRU THE MOVIES 


A series of films designed for the pur- 
pose of impressing upon girls the im- 
portance of strict conformity with the 
moral code and the conventions is being 
brought out under the title of “Who 
Pays?” One of them illustrates the dan- 
gers of disregarding chaperonage. An- 





BABY COUGARS WHO HAVE CUT THEIR TEETH 
From Salisbury’s Wild Life Pictures 




















other deals with race suicide, showing 
how “The Pursuit of Pleasure” may 
lead a woman to neglect her natural 
duties. The lesson is the old one of she 
who will not when she may, cannot 
when she will. But we fear that some 
sharpsighted girls will extract another 
moral from it, that a father who does 
not let his daughter dance is to blame 
for her wanting to dance too much later 
in life. 

The films bring out clearly the point 
that “who pays” for any deviation from 
the path of propriety is not the one 
most to blame, but that the disastrous 
consequences spread widely. The scenes 
are presented in such an inoffensive 
manner that no one would take excep- 
tion to them except those who regard 
the depiction of such themes as intrin- 
sically improper.: (Balboa films. Pathé.) 


THE INDUSTRIOUS WORM 


The manufacture of cellulose silk has 
not yet gone so far that we can dis- 
pense with the services of the humble 
silkworm. But the efforts to 
introduce sericulture into 
this country have not been 
successful and not many 
children, or grown people 
for that matter, have any 
clear idea of how silk is 
produced. For that reason 
the new release on The Life 
History of the Silkworm is 
a welcome addition to the 
list of educational films. On 
a mulberry leaf ten feet 
long it is easy to follow 
each step in the series of 
marvelous transformations. 
(Edison, Orange, N. J.) 
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INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 


Most of the letters we receive in re- 
gard to the attitude of the President in 
this crisis express the hope that he will 
not take such action as will involve the 
country in war. 





Some say, what an opportunity our 
President missed when the armies of Ger- 
many brought desolation and wo to little 
Belgium, what an opportunity to utter a 
magnificent and strenuous protest in the 
name of humanity against the unspeakable 
outrage. And what, gentle reader, would 
have been gained, may we ask, by such a 
procedure, what indeed but to add fuel to 
that flame which already threatens to en- 
circle the world? How much more has 
America accomplished in that name of hu- 
manity, invoked in wisdom and not in 
folly, by her quick and generous response 
to Belgium’s deepest needs? Is this not of 
more real value than to congratulate our- 
selves on the splendor of an empty protest? 
It is well indeed for our dear land in these 
days of serious danger that our ship of 
state is guided by a cool head and a steady 
arm. JAMES W. JOHNSON 

Spuyten Duyvil 


I believe that our President will never, 
personally, advise any hostile demonstra- 
tions, either toward Germany or Mexico. 
The aftermath of this vast European holo- 
caust will be more exacting in the needs, 
necessities and troubles of every individual 
in any nation, than all the present regretta- 
ble and strenuous conditions. America, un- 
fettered by war operations, will gradually 
evolve into a position of gigantic Samari- 
tanism, with capital and necessaries and 
food products, raw or manufactured, for 
all. JAMES EDWARDS 

San Francisco 





When Mrs. Corra Harris on her re- 
turn to Georgia from the seat of war 
in France wrote to The Independent of 
May 3 “From the Peace Zone in the 
Valley,” she probably did not expect 
this expression of her relief at the 
change of scene to be subjected to such 
rigid criticism from a geological and 
botanical standpoint as the following: 


“Men make war, but they cannot make 
peace,” she says. “Peace is.” Further she 


says, “All things work together for good- 
ness and peace, except greed and ambition, 
of which all the world is guiltless except 
man.” 

Her idea that all nature is at peace 
couldn’t well be further from the truth. 
War is the law of all nature. Take the sea. 
A few submarines threaten lives and prop- 
erty, but in every river, lake, sea and ocean 
literally countless millions of devil-fish, 
swordfish, archerfish, boarfish, cutlassfish, 
sawfish, spearfish and sharks every minute 
are in deadly warfare, eating and being 
eaten. 

Conditions on land are worse. Even the 
birds are hostile to each other and to lower 
forms of life. The whole animal world is 
engaged in frightful war. Lions, tigers, 
wolves, hyenas, jackals, crows, vultures— 
do these names suggest peace? Do not they 
fight for the same reasons that men fight, 
viz., to get food, for places to live and to 
protect their females and children? Yes, 
and some out of pure cussedness. Are all 
meetings in the jungle peace congresses? 

Even in the vegetable world war is the 
rule. Weeds are constantly trying to choke 
out useful plants. Wonder if Mrs. Harris 
ever had a garden or, if she bad, wonder 
if she witnessed no war between pusley, 
blue grass and milkweed, say, on the one 
side, and radishes, onions and sweet corn 
on the other side. Wonder if she ever saw 
a field of wheat fighting a draw battle 
with Canada thistles. Wonder if she ever 
saw a conflict between dandelions and grass 
in the lawn. Yet she gets off such a remark 
as “All the earth is guiltless except man.” 

‘“‘We reap the grass,” she says, “and cut 
the trees, but they rise again. Flesh is the 
one transient thing.” But it is not the same 
grass that rises again. The human race 
continues the same as plant life, not by the 
re-birth of the same individuals, but by 
descendants. Men who live now are grand- 
children of former men, so trees are grand- 
treeren of former trees. 

J. EUGENE Barry 

Decatur, Illinois 


How Mrs. Harris would reply to this 
we would not venture to surmise, but 
we will content ourselves by quoting 
good old Dr. Watts: 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to. 

Let wolves and lions growl and fight, 
For God hath made them so. 

But, children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise; 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 








In discussing “The Revival of the 
Pamphlet” in our issue of May 17, we 
called attention to the fact that in this 
country it was more customary for 
those who wish to influence public opin- 
ion in behalf of some cause or people 
to found a special periodical for that 
purpose instead of making use of 
pamphlets. As examples of this tenden- 
cy in American literature we specified 
The Fatherland, Free Poland and The 
Day as representing respectively the 
interests of the Germans, the Poles and 
the Jews in this country. In mentioning 
The Day in this connection we had no 
thought of implying that this news- 
paper was an advocate of either Ger- 
many or the Allied Powers. The Day 
was incorporated three months before 
the war broke out for the purpose of 
becoming ‘“a constructive force in 
American Jewry in the greatest Jewish 
center in the world.” It has maintained 
a neutral attitude in regard to the war 
and at the same time has done a public 
service in calling attention to the suf- 
ferings of the Jews in the territory de- 
vastated by the contending armies in 
eastern Europe. 
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One yearago,the V-type 
principle as applied to 
automobile engines 
was practically un- 
known in America. 
Q@Today it is the dom- 


inating influence in 
motor car develop- 
ment. @Announce- 


ments already made 
and to be made indi- 
cate how profoundly 
the future course of 
the industry has been 
affected by the Cadil- 
lac V-type “Eight.” 
@In eagerness of de- 
mand, the Cadillac 
Company has never 
experienced anything 
like the existing condi- 
tions. @More than 
12,000 Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillacs have been de- 
livered and orders are 
in hand from dealers 
for practically as many 
more. — 










TRIBUTE TO 
INITIATIVE 


HE measure of a man’s success is the influence which he exerts upon other men. 

QIt is not merely in what he says, or thinks, or even in what he does. It 

is determined by the extent to which he moulds and models other men to his way 
of speaking and thinking and doing. QWhen the public mind or conscience be- 
gins to pattern itself after the mind and conscience of an individual—that individual 
has begun to taste of true greatness. QAnd in a different, and perhaps in a lesser 
sense, that which is true of the individual, is true of the business institution. QThe 
success of a business institution is in proportion to the influence which it exerts upon 
the industry of whichitis a part. Q@When a great industry begins to shape its poli- 
cies, its principles and its product after the pattern set bya single businessinstitution 
—that one institution has become vastly more than a mere money-making machine. 
@It has developed into a creative and a compelling force. QThe great man does not 
merely bring other men to his way of thinking. QHe induces them to translate those 
thoughts into deeds and into conduct. QHe causes them to abate and set aside their 
own judgment and to substitute his clearer, better judgment. QHe persuades them 
to throw away something of their own and to substitute something of his which is 
better. QThe greatest of all victories is that bloodless triumph which comes of self 
conquest—the subjugation of self to that which is right and good. And its finest 
fruit is the peaceful conquest of other hearts and other minds. QAgain, in a different 
and maybein a lesser sense, this istrue of businessinstitutions. QThey have begun 
to taste of true success only when they have induced a great industry to abate, to 
abandon, to throw away, to substitute, to conform. Consider what it means to 
conquer in turn, by the silent force of example, the intellect of the draftsman, the 
designer, the engineer, the executive, the directing boards of other great institutions. 
@Consider the dead weight of opposition which must be overcomein an organization 
before it can persuade itself to follow the example of another. QConfronted with 
such a problem in his affairs, the mind of the manufacturer must run the gamut of 
business emotions. QHe must subjugate his pride; he must fight off his fear; he 
must master his uncertainty; he must conquer his doubt—and stake his entiredestiny 
on the decision. QHis engineers have been committed, perhaps, to other princi- 
ples, and may be reluctant to adopt anew principle. His selling organization has 
been committed to the old product but must recast its policy to conform to the new. 
QCapital, seeing hundreds-of-thousands in money needed for new machinery and 
other hundreds-of-thousands discarded in old machinery, wonders why the old, 
profitable, less progressive product is not good enough. Wherever he goes in his 
own institution, there is doubt and discouragement— but over against it the steadily 
shining beacon-light of that other great success. 4lIts radiance is all around him. 
@The pressure of public opinion pushes him persistently toward its emulation. QSo 
he resolutely pockets his pride, sets aside his own judgment, abandons the old poli- 
cies and begins to build another product, patterned after ideals whichare not his own. 
QWhen that is accomplished, there is paid the highest tribute which intellect can 
pay tointellect. @After that, the process goesonandon. Millions in money and 
tons of machinery are dedicated to the pursuit of the newinspiration. QA hundred 
brains, as it were, accept the dictum of one brain. QA score of business institu- 


tions tacitly admit the wisdom of one business institution. 4A dozen products en- 
deavor to conform to the one product. @Then indeed, is the tribute complete. QA 
unit has indelibly stamped itself upon the whole. 
vidual institution. 


QThe industry crowns the indi- 
@And the world adds the seal of unstinted endorsement. 
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Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
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